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The First Family’s First Year 














You can see it’s a whale of a big automobile. It’s because the Nash ‘‘600”’ is a new kind of 


The front seat is sofa-size, and the back seat, automobile—result of seven years research 
if you like, can actually be made into a double and engineering accomplishment. Different, 
bed at night. from road to roof. Built on the scientific prin- 


ciples behind today’s record-breaking planes 
and streamliners. No separate frame and 
body, with parts bolted on— but one great 
unitized structure, steel welded to steel— 

Now why is it that this new Nash can do 500 pounds lighter and stronger. 

what the other big cars can’t? 


And you can see by the way a Nash ‘*600”’’ 
streaks away. in traffic that it’s packed 
with power— 


, And all these amazing advancements are 
Deliver 25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline yours today—in this beautiful Nash ‘600” 
at moderate highway speeds—500 to 600 miles that sells in the low-price field! 
on a single tankful! 

-. ; Your dealer has it now, and a new Nash 
Why is it that this Nash takes far less effort to Rianne Metin eentae Of the wantin 
dr ive—holds the road better—is amazingly price field. Drive a Nash, see the difference! 
quieter—doesn’t rattle or squeak? 

Nash Motors 


Why is it that Nash gives you the smoothest 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


ride in the low-price field, with individual 
enti springing on all four wheels—and why, Q Tune in the Nash Musical Hit—David Rose and his 
H Orchestra with Curt Massey. Wednesdays 10:30. m., 
too, does only Nash offer the Weather-Eye Vest. 9:30 p.m., C.S.T. » 8:30p.m., M.S.T. 
Conditioned Air System? 7:30 p.m., P.S.T. + Columbia Broadcasting System. 

















SNAILS like their vegetables 
garden-fresh 


HARMLESS-LOOKING though they are, snails destroy great 
quantities of garden produce every year. In some parts of the 
country snails and slugs are among the most destructive pests, 
both in truck gardens and in greenhouses. 


A new kind of “snail bait’? now promises to control such 
pests—both snails and slugs. It contains metaldehyde, a CSC 
product which attracts them. As use of the new “snail bait’ 
fl increases, it will save millions of dollars’ worth of crops. 


Although metaldehyde is not a widely known CSC chemical— 
the baits which contain it have tremendous value to home and 
commercial gardeners. 
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on very high above the 
blue Caribbean they distill this 


famous 
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Up goes your enjoyment of rum—when the 
rum is Ron Merito. This delectable “mountain rum” 
is distilied in Puerto Rican uplands, where nature 
helps man to achieve taste perfection. The better the 
rum, the better the drink. Better use Ron Merito! 


WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING RECIPE BOOKLET, IT’S FREE. teh) 
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AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DEPT. N26, P. O. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5S, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Whispering Apartments 

GI’s and veterans are once again the butts 
of an ironical joke in which we are cast in 
the role of the fool, a part we are fast becom- 
ing adept at playing. 

The April 1 issue of NEwsweex tells of a 
man who slipped into the office of Major 
Lange at the Real Estate Board of New York 
and “whispered” that he had 35 apartments 
to offer for housing the 2,000 permanent 
UNO employes who will live in New York, 
asking that the location of his apartments “be 
considered more secret than top secret.” 

I wonder where that bashful gentleman 
with his 85 whispering apartments was hid- 
ing while the GI’s and veterans pounded the 
pavements in their futile attempts. to find a 
place to hang their hats? The incident earns 
all GI’s and veterans the blue ribbon as the 
prize fools of April Fool’s Day. 


M/Scr. H. R. Friep 








Fort Dix, N. J. 
Whatever Became of .. . 
I noticed that in the March 25 issue of 


NEWSWEEK you answered a reader’s question 
as to the whereabouts of Admiral Bloch. I’ve 





Wide World Acme 
Trudy Ederle: After her swim, and now 


been wondering about Gertrude Ederle, who 
swam the English Channel in 1927 or 1928. 
Do you know what she is doing now? 


EpirH HarkKNEssS 
Rutland, Vt. 


Gertrude Ederle, who won world fame 
twenty years ago as the first woman to swim 
the English Channel, is now working as an 
adjuster of flying instruments for American 
Export Airlines at La Guardia Field. Becom- 
ing interested in aviation after her brother 
enlisted in the Air Forces more than three 
years ago, she took a course in mechanical 
training to equip herself for her work. 
Charmin’ Chile 

As a student psychologist, J’m interested 
in Sugar Chile’s background (NEwswEEK, 
April 1). Has there been any history of 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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New tube holds air many 
times longer 


5 oa best prewar inner tubes al- 
ways lost air. Even with a perfect 
valve, pressure dropped. Air somehow 
escaped whether the vehicle was used 
of stayed parked in the garage. Scien- 
tists explain this loss of air pressure 
by saying that the molecules of oxygen 
and nitrogen in the air actually pass 
slowly through rubber. (In fact, the 
oxygen escapes through ordinary rub- 
ber 3 times as fast as nitrogen.) That’s 
one reason why we are told to 
check the air pressure every week. 


Now B. F. Goodrich is making a 


new kind of tube—for trucks, cars, 
and farm equipment. This tube is 


made of a synthetic rubber that holds 
air many times better than natural 
rubber! It is less likely to split, if punc- 
tured, than prewar tubes. Less likely 
to be seriously damaged if punctured 
It has greater resistance to chafing than 
tubes made of other synthetics. And 
repairing is simple. 

Checking air pressure in this tube 
will be mainly insurance against a 
leaking valve. You won’t have to add 
air as often as you do now. 

With the correct air pressure main- 
tained uniformly in your tubes, you 
get far greater mileage from your tires, 
essen the chances of bruises and breaks. 


Research work goes on constantly 
at B. F. Goodrich. Research has im- 
proved tires and tubes for trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm tractors and imple- 
ments, and all types of industrial 
equipment. 

The new tube is now on sale at B. F. 
Goodrich dealers everywhere. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tivos ante THY 
B.F. Goodrich 














Four-place S-51, first commercial 


helicopter in the famous Sikor- : 
sky series, the only helicopters f 
in ‘actual service today. Rises F 


and descends vertically, flies 
forward, backward or sidewise, 
can hover motionless in the air 
or fly at any speed up to 103 
m.p.h. Carries useful load of 
1250 pounds. Climbs to 13,000 
feet altitude. Awarded Ap- 
proved Type Certificate by 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 





POM MOTE 








Gear Your Thinking to the Helicopter: 
A practical commercial model is now available! 


The arrival on the market of the Sikorsky S-51 helicopter broadens 
the whole horizon of business opportunity. Now for the first time in 





history your business can employ an aircraft which can go anywhere, 
at any time, in almost any weather. 


To alert businessmen in scores of different industries, the availability of 
such an aircraft offers an exciting opportunity. How will you use the 
helicopter in your business? To make more frequent calls on branch 
plants? To expedite deliveries? To run an aerial taxi service? For crop 
dusting? For mining surveys? For timber appraisal? These are just a 
few of its many possibilities for practical commercial use. 


For complete information concerning the S-51 write to 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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There are 


Each boy in each bed is being helped 
back to health by a new medical de- 
velopment. Each of these develop- 
ments owes much, surprisingly enough, 
to milk —and each does a completely 
different job! 


Billy, on one side, will soon be on 
his feet, thanks to the antibiotics. Their 
job is to attack infection, destroy 
“bugs.” In short — kill. One of these 
is today’s miracle-working penicillin, 
which is derived from a mold nour- 
ished by milk sugar. 


Jimmy, on the other side, is gaining 
strength from a group of “builder- 
uppers.” Their job is to restore tis- 
sues, replenish organs. Concisely, to 
give life. These are the aminos—basic 


two sides to this picture! 


elements of protein, furnished in abun- 


dance by milk. 


Both sides of this picture illustrate 
a story of extensive milk research. At 
National Dairy plants, proteins, sugars 
and aminos are produced from milk 
and supplied for pharmaceuticals 
which are making great contributions 
to the nation’s health and knowledge 
of nutrition. 


Similar research has resulted in a 
brand-new kind of baby food —in'‘a 
smart textile fiber—in a delicious flavor- 
ing agent. By this means, National 
Dairy constantly works to extend the 
usefulness of milk — nature’s most 
nearly perfect food —so that it may 
perform an even fuller service to you. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 





= 
ATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
























































NO, MR. WOODPECKER, but like stone “Century” Asbestos Siding 
Shingles are extremely durable and proof against the enemies of 
wood—fire, weather, temperature extremes, rot, rodents, termites. 
That’s because they’re made of indestructible asbestos and portland 
cement, coml,:ned under great hydraulic pressure. 


THEY ARE GRAINED like cypress with a beautifully weathered finish 
that defies time and the elements. In fact, these K&M “Century” 
Siding Shingles actually grow tougher with age... and add extra 
years to the life of the house. 


ATTRACTIVE, too. K&M “Century” Siding Shingles come in two perma- 
nent shades—shell white and graytone—and with a choice of two 
butt line styles—straight or wavy. _ 


AND ECONOMICAL, for they are quickly applied, require no protective 
paint, and future maintenance is practically nil. 


WRITE TODAY for information on this and other K&M 
Asbestos Products—“‘Century’’ APAC sheet 
material... Sprayed “Limpet’* Asbestos Insu- 
lation and Acoustical Material... many others. 


ANatune made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sugar Chile can play backward too 


(Continued from Page 2). 
musical talent in his family? And does he 
play anything besides boogie woogie? 
Roy BENEDICT 
Seattle, Wash. 


@ I understand that Sugar Chile plays by 
ear. I wouldn’t be surprised if he did— 
literally. 


ERNEST ANDERSON 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ How about letting us see some more pic- 
tures of this charming little boy? 


ALICE SCHUMACKER 
- Columbus, Ohio 


Sugar Chile’s mother, who died three years 
ago, was the only one in his family who was 
the least bit musical, and all she did was play 
a few chords. Sugar Chile, who began play- 
ing by ear at 1%, has never had lessons, never 
practices—as such, and never plays a piece 
twice the same way. Although he has risen 
to fame as a boogie-woogie artist, he has his 


serious moments when he plays semi-classics . 


for the immediate family. His favorites: 
“Moonlight Sonata” and “Clair de Lune.” 


Pa 


Miami Rents 


Please have H. Bond Bliss, editor of Miami 


Life, Miami, Fla. (NEwswEEx, March 18), 
contact us in regard to “houses and apart- 
ments at $25 per month upwards.” 

We do not care for an ocean-front hotel 


(Continued on Page 10) 













Address all correspondence recarding sabeety. 
tions to Circulation Department, SWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
gpanse to become effective. Prices: 
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Who are: 


EMPLOY 





UST RY 


OOK LRT OEE 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are mutual insurance 
companies, wholly owned by policyholders and operated 
solely in their interests. They write practically every 
type of insurance, except life. 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin began operating September 1, 1911, the 
same day the Wisconsin pe naa Law became 
effective. It is now one of the largest writers of Work- 
men’s Compensation in the country. 


The Wisconsin law, which was not compulsory, was 
the first constitutional Workmen’s Compensation law 
in the United States. A group of employers, who 
elected to operate under it, recognized the impractica- 
bility of operating without insurance. Yet the cost of 
pour: As insurance appeared very high. 





Careful study of the problem decided these business- 
men to organize a mutual company. By pooling their 
chances of loss, and setting up one reserve fund ample 
to cover all actual losses, they decreased to the mini- 
mum each individual contribution to this fund. 





What Employers Mutuals of Wausau 








- Can Do for You Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, organized 

} in 1935 under the same management, is operated on 
Representatives: Employers Mutuals’ ... Plate Glass... Burglary . . . Work- the same sound, conservative principles that have 

-.. Tepresefitatives are trained to make your men's Compensation . . . Fidelity and guided the Liability Company through all these years. 










©. insurance understandable, not merely to Surety Bonds... Group Health, Accident, 
». promote sales. Call upon them for counsel Hospitalization . . . and other casualty 
and, if you wish, a cqmplete analysis of insurence ... Fire... Tornado... Ex- 
your present coverage. Such an gnalysis tended Coverage... Inland Marine... 






Policies written by Employers Mutuals are models in 
protection. Their safety engineering service is noted 
throughout the United States for achievements in 
accident prevention and reduced premium costs 
through improved experience ratings. 





2 often reyeals important risks that are not and allied lines of insurance, 





& covered, while in many cases it discloses F ; : 
: ee Y ; Information Bureau: Write for infor- 
@ duplicate coverage that entails needless 


# expense, 


Policyholders have saved over forty-seven million dol- 
lars in dividends alone since the company was organized, 
in addition to their savings by rate reductions earned 
through reduced losses. At the same time they have 
safeguarded their earnings and capital by pooling 
their reserves to replace losses and pay for Ce 


mation cn your insurance problems, anal- 









ysis of coverage, or explanation of insur- 
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& Employers Mutuals of Wausau operate ance terms. Please enclose a stamped 
x nationally, with branch oftices located in addressed envelope. Address: Insurance 
hea Principal cities throughout the country. Information Bureau, Employers Mutuals, 
we They write Fublic Liability ... Automobile Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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make \nauranee Understandable 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





Never Underestimae the Power of a Woman! 








Nor the power of the magazine that 
attracts more women than 


any other magazine in the world. 


“JOURNAL — 












oA NEW PUBLICATION 
PUBLISHED IN RESPONSE TO THE 
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THE 
|| INSTITUTIONAL 
=| BUYERS 


For years, the men and women responsible for all purchases 
of products required in the operation of all types of in- 
stitutions, have DEMANDED a dependable, centralized 
source of purchasing information. 


CATALOG PAGE SIZE: 7" x 10" Supplying such information has long been a.major function 
of the Readers’ Service Department of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine. As a consequence, the INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
tine organization has become Headquarters for Product 
Information among these institutional buyers. 


THE ONLY Cc AT ALOG DIRECTORY SERVING Asa natural outgrowth and expansion of these services, the 


huge INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY has been 


ALL SEGMENT S OF THE INSTITUTION Al FIELD developed for these large consumer-buyers to fully meet 


their demands for a complete, comprehensive, classified 
directory of the multitude of products they must purchase 
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Designed to serve the mass feeding and mass housing field, ogg 


CATALOG DIRECTORY will be distributed to > buyers in the following types of every day. 
institutions: om manufacturers oe sieges is coenention > 
. the gigantic institutional field, IN NS CATA 
: on 2 igen * a DIRECTORY will offer a most effective means for placing 
e prea Colle. a: ania - us © Peblic snd their product specification data before this vast audience 
ei - , aad © Rell manip Lines —_ of receptive institutional buyers. 
industria way Systems @ Clubs 

Cafeterias @ Air Lines @ Jobbers, Dealers Write for rates and other information . . . or Consult 

@ Public Institutions © Office Buildings @ Other Institutions | Your Advertising Agency. 





3 TRADE NAME SECTION. hel Saw 
Histed for instant reference as buyers are constant- 
ly trying to purchase items by trade names only, 


4 br oggit gt DATA SECTION will céntain codes, 
charts, and other reference date used daily. 


5 NAME AND ADDRESS SECTION will cont contain com. 
plete names and street Hy esate of thousands “ 


e Boy oe 






(2. CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY SECTION. Generouy 
cross-indexed, this section will list the manula 
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... CONSULT YOUR DVERTISING GENCY 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16 ILLINOIS 
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Action-Getter 
of Modern 





EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 
tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “inside” calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and talk 
with your manl The voice is clear and natural. 


EXECUTONE gives you instant control of 
every department—enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 
below will bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditional guar- 
antee are your assurance of 
trouble-free, performance and 
dependability. EXECUTONE 
inter-Com Systems are individ- 
‘ ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements...installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 













Two-station systemsfor 
as little as $50. Lofger 
systems, with up fo 10) 


XOCUIONE 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 








EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. D-4 

415 Lexington Ave,, New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested jf-pata on EXECUTONE. 
LO Please send-liferature. 


[CD Have repreggatative call. No obligation. 
ee 
Firm 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

and cannot afford an evening of expensive 
nitery but do desire a clean place to live, in 
a decent neighborhood: We now have three 
terrible rooms and share a filthy bath with 
seven other people. The rent is $68 per 
month. 


Frep K. MARTIN 
Miami, Fla. 


PDP 


Death Before Discharge 

An incident happened at this. camp the 
other day [Jan. 25] which some of us are 
hoping may throw the harsh glare of pub- 
licity on certain practices in this division. A 
man was killed while running a close-combat 
course. The man, a 47-pointer (and veteran 
of the European theater of operations ) await- 
ing shipment to his separation center, was 
Pfc. ——, serial number ——, a member of B 
Company, 88th Infantry, Second Division. 

I have talked to some members of his 
squad and they tell me that the whole squad 
was restricted for quite some time—no man 
was allowed to go on pass, etc.—and it ap- 
peared that the Army might be trying to 
shift all the blame onto them. The fact that 
the man was shot in the back was brought 
out at the. inquest. Some of the squad mem- 
bers appear to doubt that. 

However, whether the bullet entered from 
the front or from behind seems to me irrele- 
vant. The problem simulated combat condi- 
tions and was run with guns loaded and safe- 
ties off. As any infantryman would tell you, 
a man running one of these problems is in 
danger of being shot from almost any angle. 
To us the fact of whose gun the bullet 
came out of is absolutely immaterial. The 
one relevant and important fact which we 


‘want to see brought out is the utter im- 


propriety of sending a combat veteran and 
especially a man who is up for discharge on 
any such problem at all. 


Sotp1er’s NAME WITHHELD 
Camp Swift, Texas 


NewsweEEK delayed publishing the above 
letter until it had checked with the War 
Department. The War Department's official 
reply: Pfc. —— had 35 points, not 47. “Fhe 
training [he] was undergoing at the time of 
the accident was entirely in accordance with 
training policies of the Army Ground Forces 
and the War Department.” He was engaged 
in field firing ‘with live ammunition, not run- 
ning a close-combat course. Live ammuni- 
tion is forbidden on close-combat courses. 

The problem in which he “was accident- 
ally killed by a gunshot wound” was “within 
the scope of proper training, and was not 
considered hazardous to any of the partici- 
pating personnel.” An immediate investiga- 
tion revealed that all safety precautions out- 
lined in AR 750-10 had been taken. 

Furloughs were denied the men in the unit 
and they “were held available to the investi- 
gating board,” but “they were not restricted.” 
What’s Wrong on the Campus 

The reasons for “Chaos on the Campus,” 
as presented in the March 11 issue of News- 
WEEK, are not difficult to discover if one has 
the wish to do so. After many years as a stu- 


dent and teacher in the public schools and © 


institutions of higher learning, I have reached 
the conclusion that there are six basic faults 




































FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 


youre probably brushing 
your plate with makeshift 
cleansers— soak it in 
POLIDENT instead!" 


la S~ 





How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


LAY SAFE! Soak your plate or bridge 

in Polident. Don’t brush with ordinary 
cleansers that scratch your denture. 
Scratches collect food and film, causing of- 
fensive DENTURE BREATH. 


Besides, plate material is 60 times softer 
than natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary 
dentifrices or soaps can wear down fitting 
ridges. Then, your plate loosens! . 


With Polident, there’s no brushing—so 
no danger! It’s the new, safe way to keep 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free . . . just 
by easy, daily soaking. Helps keep your 
denture’s original, natural look—for less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug stores; 30¢, 60¢. 





Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


It’s Easy! It’s Quick! wo BRUSHIng 
Soak plate in Poli- — 

dent 15 minutes or 
longer, rinse, and 
use. A daily Poli- ees ee 
dent bath keeps ° 
your platesparkling @i gee) ; 


-POLIDENT- 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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of | on the amazing NEW West... | 

ter | THIS 48-PAGE BOOK has just been revised to include latest available 

ad 7 statistics and information. | 
: From it you can learn the basic facts about the West, and why Metropolitan 

so | Oakland Area is the most favored location for reaching and serving the 

ep |. Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World . . . by rail, by air, by water, 

E by truck . . . at low cost, in less time. 

ass | Then, if you will outline your company’s saepeenente we will supply 

MY. | further details ae directly to your particular operation . . . complete | 


ormation derived from our 103 master charts and maps of Metro- 
politan Oakland Area and its industrial sites. Population distribution, 
topography, transportation, mass transit, utilities, public facilities and 

many other factors are covered. 


More than 200 airplane views, taken since the war, supplement the 
charts and maps. is combination of data, charts, maps and photos 
completely visualizes the entire Area, or any of it. We believe this 
is the most specific community and industrial data ever compiled. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


NOW is the time to investigate the astonishing growth of population, 
of markets, of profit opportunities in the NEW West, and especially 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. As the first step, write for “Its An Amazing 


NEW West” today. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


mal at its Vv ery h eart! 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. ie 
The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 




















Will it stand 
the production spurt ahead? 


AFTER reconversion delays, goods are 
reaching shelves and showrooms in 
ever-increasing quantities. In markets 
rapidly growing more competitive, it 
is imperative that the manufacturer 
step up production to. establish his 
name among more buyers. 

Like most manufacturers you may 
face the dilemma of raising produc- 
tion with hard-worked boilers, tur- 
bines, engines or electrical equipment 
that scrved without let-up during the 
war. Yet one major accident could 
put you out of the race, for en much 
new power equipment the delivery 
date may be a long way off. 

You'll find it will pay you to se- 
cure the protective features of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler insurance to help 
safeguard vital pfoduction. The Com- 
pany’s competent inspections detect 
accident-producing conditions in 


power equipment—can help you put 
your power units in shape for the 
busy months ahead. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has, by far, 
the largest field staff in the nation 
devoted solely to power-equipment 
inspection. This staff draws upon the 
experience the Company has gained 
in 80 years of specializing in one 
line—power-plant insurance. And its 
many field engineers are so located 
that they can be reached quickly in 
an emergency. 

These are among the considera- 
tions that have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler the outstanding first choice 
among those who purchase Power- 
plant Insurance. Your own agent or 
broker can tell you 
more about how Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler fa- : 
cilities can serve you. Qe 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers eo Pressure Vessels eo Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines 








e Turbines o Electrical Equipment 
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with our educational institutions; such faults 
can be laid largely at the very doorstep of 
the institutions themselves. These faults are 
as follows: 

1—Poor leadership. Too much weight is 
placed on “paper -credentials” in selecting 
administrators and not enough on “known 
abilities.” 

2—Low quality of faculty members. The 
American school system has become largely 
a “hide-out” for eccentrics, mental and social 
deficients, and failures in business. 

8—Inadequate salaries. The low salaries 
quickly discourage the capable, well-equipped 
men and women, thereby causing them to 
give up educational work and seek places in 
industry or business. 

4—Failure to provide a high-type, usable 
education. The educational programs are 
seldom geared to the needs of the individual 
students. 

5—Lack of suitable facilities. “Campus 
slums” can never be an honorable adjunct to 
any school. 

6—Ill-treatment of students. Schools often 
charge for services which the student never 
receives, and the funds, created for specified 
purposes, are misapplied. In many instances 
housing for students is little less than abomi- 
nable and yet many institutions pay scant 
attention to it. 


“The immediate remedy of these faults by 


- our educational institutions will do much 


toward clearing away the “Chaos on the 
Campus.” In closing I want to express my 
sympathy to “Dear Teacher” in the March 18 
issue of NEWSWEEK. 


. FORMER COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
New York City 
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Art Metamorphosed 


My boss and I were admiring your spread 
under Letters (NEwsweex, April 1). The 
boss was looking at the page right side up 
and I on the other side, upside down. We 
believe the Sutherland root ought to be hung 
upside down, because then an otherwise in- 
describable root becomes a duck with a 
woman’s legs (a nylon stocking on one) 
doing a swan dive—if ducks do swan dives. 


ERNEST DENNING 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Art is how you look at it 
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FIRST WITH THOSE WHO VALUE DISTINCTION 








biking could leyfsor 


IF you cherish life’s finest things, then certainly you’ll choose the 











Lincoln. For here is more than a superb motor car...here is a 
symbol of taste and discernment. Many things contribute to Lincoln 
excellence: sweeping styling, rich comfort, versatile performance. 
And the Lincoln heritage of fine craftsmanship is apparent every- 


where. This car is planned and built with greatness as its goal. 





See it, and you'll agree that here is the leader in the fine car field. 





SA-AY,.. THIS IS A TREAT! 
BUT WHEN DID YOU LEARN 
TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE ? 


EVEN A DUMB HUSBAND CAN'T MISS WITH BORDEN'S 





INSTANT COFFEE — AND THE TREATS ON 
BORDEN IF IT ISNT AS GOOD AS YOUR 


Money back if Borden’s doesn’t taste as 
good as your favorite ground coffee! 


Let’s put it on the line. You know the con- 
venience of instant coffee. But the one thing 
you really want to know is, ‘“‘Will it taste 
as good as my favorite ground coffee?”’ 


We answer that by making this offer. 
Either Borden’s has it—or the treat’s on us!* 


The reason we can make this offer is that 
Borden’s is the real thing. It’s all coffee, 
grand coffee, nothing but coffee. And, by a 
special process, every bit of roaster-freshness 
is.sealed in—without the addition a non- 
coffee ingredients! 


Of course, Borden’s is convenient. No pot, 
no grounds, no wait, no waste. But the real 
news is flavor —rich, mellow, full-bodied. 
Get a jar of Borden’s at your grocer’s today. 


If it’s Borden’s 


K Use at least half a jar of Borden's. Then, if you don’t agree it tastes as good as your favorite ground coffee, send us the “ mn the unused 








Borden’s is different from any 
instant coffee you ever tasted! That’s 
why we can make this money-back 
offer. But remember— 


There are two completely different 
types of. instant coffees. One is the 
“café” type, sometimes called coffee 
“product.” It is a mixture of coffee 
and other ingredients, such as dex- 
‘trose, maltose, and dextrins. The 
other, represented by Borden’s, is 
100° pure coffee, nothing else added. 


Both cost about the same per cup 
on your table — regardless of dif- 
ference in size of jar or price at store. 
You want convenience, but you want 
flavor, too. Borden’s has it—the flavor 





_ of your favorite ground coffee! 





it’s got to be good! 


© BORDEN Co. 


% PURE 
FFEE 


Peepeee 


INSTANT Ly pREPARED 


OFFE 


contents, and we'll cheerfully refund your money. The Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 1 7, 





FAVORITE GROUND COFFEE! 
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COLUMNIST AT WORK: There is no sub- 
ject better known by any writer today 
than that chosen by Raymond Moley for 
his “Perspective” column in the current 
issue. “The Concept 


objective detachment. That’s how one 
achieves “perspective.” 

For thirteen years, nine of them at 
NEWSWEEK, Raymond Moley has been 
turning out a weekly column and has yet 





in the innermost 
councils of the New 
_ Deal Administration 
but who also has had 
the opportunity to 
observe the Roose- 
velt regime in cold, 


of F.D.R.” was writ- to miss one. His office is in the NEws- 
ten by a man who weEx building, but he is two floors above 
not only participated the rest of us. He likes it that way be- 


cause its keeps him away from general 
office turmoil and yet close enough for 
ready consultation. 

In his field of national and international 
politics, Moley obviously could not at- 
tain the proper perspective without reg- 
ularly consulting top politicos. This calls 
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for plenty of traveling. He knows no 
party line, as he counts among his old 
friends men like Governor Warren of Cal- 
ifornia and Secretary of State Byrnes. 
Moley considers each subject for an 
average of four days, then writes his col- 
umn in four hours. He works in long- 
hand on yellow-ruled paper, using a pen- 
cil thickly wrapped with elastic bands to 
insure a firm, steady grip. He goes over 
his first rough draft with Marjorie Wilson, 
his secretary, and does a polishing job 
before the copy comes downstairs to us— 
exactly on time. Moley then takes a deep 
breath, a double tomato juice, and an 
hour’s nap. As for comment on his col- 
umn, he says: “I have written approxi- 
mately 750,000 words of ‘Perspective.’ 
Every single one of them was my own, 
and I wouldn’t take one of them back.” 


wows 


SHIEH-SHIEH: Some time ago NEwswEEk 
received from Mr. T. W. Woo of Chung- 
king a draft on the Central Bank of China 
for $77.80 in payment for a year’s sub- 
scription. Five dollars is the regular price 





Ntcwee T MRM RH 
The Central Bank of China * 
Brenanec rea 32557 7380S Crungring, auger 20, SOPs, 
Qo Damand Pay this SW of Exchange to the orden of 
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Value received and charge te same fo acrount of 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF CHINA 


to Mr. Woo, but he wanted his copy fast 
and enclosed the correct amount for air- 
mail postage. We hear that Mr. Woo is re- 
ceiving his copies on time and appreciates 
“the speedy transmission of vital news.” 


—Tae_Guaee Barions) sent __ 
Of Ge City of Hee vork, 
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CAMPUS CLIPS: A Newsweek friend at 
Stanford University tells us that a picture 
magazine, a daily newspaper, and NEws- 
WEEK were the sources of a 146-volume 
clipping collection documenting incidents 
leading to war, events of the second 
world war, and the subsequent struggle 
for peace. Stanford officials consider the 
work of such importance that they have 
assigned it a permanent niche in the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace. 
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THE COVER: America’s First Family com- 
pletes its first year in the White House 
this week. An Acme photographer caught 
three versions of the Truman smile in one 
picture. The President has just returned 
from attending a wedding, a fair, and a 
dam dedication. For an analytical year- 
end report on the man from Missouri, 
see National Affairs. 
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Production 
Really runs 


like Clockwork 








Clocks tell only part of the story on production. But when you 
relate elapsed time to the figures of Veeder-Root Devices . . . then 
you've got the whole story, complete and up-to-the-minute. 

For Veeder-Root ‘‘ Facts in Figures’’ tell you at a glance whether 
you ate actually getting the full quota of production scheduled: 
for each hour, shift, or day. And if you're not getting it, they 
show you the lag-points and also the exact extent of the lag. 
Wherefore, plants in every line of industry rely on these figures as 
the basis of complete production Control. 

You can get this complete Veeder-Root Countrol in your plant, too 
. .. with Veeder-Root Devices that count or measure mechanically ‘ 
or electrically, in any units you require . . . turns, strokes, pieces, : 
electric impulses, or what have you? They’re inexpensive, and 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Ie England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The White House is waiting for Pren- 
tice Cooper, former governor of Tennes- 
see, to decide whether he wants to be 
Ambassador to Peru or Minister to Aus- 
tralia. Both posts have been offered the 
50-year-old bachelor . . . The Ed Pauley 
fireworks are not over yet. President Tru- 
man may soon appoint the former Demo- 
cratic treasurer to a new job... . General 
Eisenhower has accepted an invitation 
to visit Brazil but won’t be able go until 
things slow down at the War Department 
... More Democrats than Republicans 
were pleased over Representative Reece’s 
election as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The Democrats say 
the Tennessean will make an easier target 
in the coming Congressional campaigns 
than any other Republican mentioned for 
the post. 


White House Confusion 


White House aides are grumbling among 
themselves because of the loose system 
for getting decisions on policy and ap- 
pointments. They aren’t sure, for exam- 
vle, whether to see John Steelman or 
Secretary Schwellenbach on labor, Edwin 
Locke or Budget Director Smith on gov- 
emment reorganization, Robert Hanne- 
gan or George Allen on appointments. 
The confusion has. increased since the 
resignation of ‘Samuel Rosenman, who 
served as unofficial chief-of-staff of White 
House secretaries and whose office was 
a Clearinghouse for problems needing 
Presidential decisions. Situations attrib- 
uted to faulty coordination: The Senate 
got conflicting reports of what kind of 
minimum wage bill the White House 
would support. Recently, one Presidential 
aide was busy pulling wires for Winant to 
become UNRRA head only to find that 
Truman himself had already agreed to 
La Guardia for the job. 


National Notes 


Curbstone commentators who face- 
tiously linked the recent Pacific tidal 
wave and the atom bomb may be more 
prophetic than they think. Some scien- 
tists believe it entirely possible that, in 
a future war, an enemy’s port facilities 
might be smashed by man-made tidal 
waves, produced by tremendous under- 
water explosions . . . However, studies 


contrasting the energy output of atom 
bombs and earthquakes show that the 
man-made blast is not in the same class 
with earth tremors. The San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906 released 100,000 
times more energy than the Hiroshima 
bomb .. .A War Department study made 
at various separation centers indicates 
that nine out of ten veterans who want to 
rent homes can afford to pay only $30 to 
$50 a month. 


Bowles Exit? 


Chester Bowles has told friends he will 
quit as Economic Stabilizer if there is one 
more major break-through in the already 
battered wage-price line. This might oc- 
cur if the coal-strike settlement causes 
another bulge like steel’s, or if the final 
price-control act is watered down so 
much it means sharp advances in cost-of- 
living items. Bowles and the OPA have 
given so many price concessions in the 
last month that he is losing the support 
of ardent hold-the-line advocates. Be- 
lieving that continuance of the present 
trend will push the price index up sharp- 
ly, Bowles ‘is seriously considering a dra- 
matic exit from Washington to try for the 
governorship of Connecticut and possibly 
an eventual build-up for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in 1952. 


Political Notes 


John F. Kennedy, son of the former 
Ambassador to England and a Pacific 
naval veteran, will be a Democratic can- 
didate for the Congressional seat now 
held by Mayor James M. Curley of Bos- 
ton . . . Senator McCarran has thrown 
his support to Representative Bunker for 
the Democratic nomination for the Sen- 
ate in Nevada. Bunker will oppose Sen- 
ator Carville . . . Rep. Mary Norton, 
chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
has told New Jersey friends that because 
of her failing health she does not want 
to run for reelection . . . The fight to 
unseat conservative Rep. Pat Cannon of 
Miami is regarded as a test of Senator 
Pepper’s strength in Florida. Cannon is 
opposed by George Smathers, ex-Marine 
and a friend of Pepper. 


Ickes Probe 


The fact that columnist Harold L. 
Ickes has long since left the Interior Sec- 
retaryship is not going to spare him a 
spanking at the hands of the House Ap- 

ropriations Committee. A subcommittee 
Readled by Rep. Jed Johnson of Oklahoma 
started investigating Ickes’s administra- 
tion and reports of favoritism before he 


quit. The probe has continued and the 
testimony will not be suppressed. Regu- 
lar Democrats are still sore at Ickes for 
the way he bowed out. Incidentally, the 
Senate Naval Committee has not dropped 
its investigation of the diaries Ickes used 
in his testimony against Pauley. 


Trivia 

A small boy brought a laugh to some 
50 reporters and policemen gathered in 
the lobby of a New York office building 
to wait out a closed session of United Na- 
tions Security Council delegates. As he 
passed the lad turned to his mother and 
asked in a loud, puzzled voice: “Why 
are these men on strike?” . . . Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., permanent U.S. delegate, 
has decided to write a book about his ex- 
periences in setting up the United Na- 
tions .. . The advertising agency Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., is planning to change its 
name. The two founders, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Benton and Stabilizer 
Bowles have been out of the firm for 
some time. Bowles recently was unhappy 
when the agency handled the NAM’s. 
anti-OPA advertising campaign . . . Nel- 
son Rockefeller is organizing a sort of 
personal Office of Inter-American Affairs 
in New York. He has some of his old 
agency’s key men with him and has been 
collecting copies of many CIAA official 
documents. 





Trends Abroad 


The British Government has invited 
the U.S. and France to a conference on 
Spain to be held in London. The U. S. has 
not replied but is likely to accept... 
General MacArthur has ordered that pa- 
per confiscated from Jap war propaganda 
agencies be converted into textbooks to 
teach democracy to Japanese school chil- 
dren... A fight is brewing in Bolivia over 
the six-year-old law requiring pre-con- 
scription military training for high-school 
students 14 to 20 years old. Brushing 
aside army claims that this special training 
is necessary, educators and most of the 

ress say the real reason for the unpopu- 
ar program is to bring students under 
army-government influence . . . Léon 
Blum has toJd U. S. officials that he ex- 
pects their help in tracing bank accounts 
of Frenchmen who have violated French 
law by transferring their assets to the U.S. 


Italy’s Retiring Monarch 


Aged King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
last week decided to abdicate, provided 
a suitable residence outside Italy could 
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be found for him and Queen Elena. 
“Spain,” he informed Allied ambassadors 
in Rome, “would be my first choice.” 
When told that under existing conditions 
the Allied governments could hardly be 
- expected to approve his choice, Victor 
Emmanuel thought he might compro- 
mise on Portugal, Egypt, Palestine, or 
Turkey, in that order. The British pri- 
vately say that Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
villa in Bath, now vacant, might be more 
suitable. 


Operation Alto 


The FBI is quietly watching a group 
of would-be assassins bent upon silencing 
Frank Jackson, the convicted slayer of 
Leon Trotsky, who is held in a Mexican 
jail. Members of the ring have made 
several attempts to get at Jackson by 
bribing his jailers. Mail between leaders 
of the ring in New York and their agents 
in Mexico has been intercepted. Appar- 
ently because Jackson is “singing,” the 
operatives now trying to protect him have 
given their project the code name “Alto.” 


Marshall’s Task 


State Department officials say General 
Marshall has at least another nine months’ 
job ahead of him in China trying to com- 
pose Communist-Central Government dif- 
ferences. In his Washington conferences 
Marshall stressed the enormous difficul- 
ties of accomplishing things in China 
that would be relatively simple in most 
other countries. He illustrates by telling 
how he made in one day flights to con- 
ferences with various Chinese officials— 
trips that otherwise would have taken six 
months. He adds that few people in 
China can travel by air as he did. 


Postponed Tribute 


A group of Argentine children wrote 
Mrs. Roosevelt for permission to attend 
the Hyde Park dedication and scatter 
earth from the bivouac grounds of the 
Argentine national hero San Martin on 
the late President’s grave. They were re- 
fused on advice of the State Department. 
The department felt that while there 
would be no objection at any other time 
their presence during the dedication 
might give their mission too much inter- 
national importance. 


Foreign Notes 


Walter Thurston, present U. S. Ambas- 


sador to Bolivia, is likely to be appointed 
Ambassador to Mexico, succeeding 
George S. Messersmith, who is to take 
over the U. S. Embassy in Argentina .. . 
Hoover was greeted rapturously by the 
Finns, who have not forgotten his role in 
feeding Europe after the first world war. 
To lumberjacks the word Hoover has be- 
come a Finnish common noun. It means 
lard . . . The Finns say a harsh feature 
of their armistice with Russia is the ban 
against fishing in Lake Ladoga and the 
coastal waters off Soviet-annexed terri- 
tory—Finland’s best fishing grounds .. . 


The two most popular foreign books in 
Prague are “The Grapes of Wrath” and 
“Gone With the Wind,” the second titled 
in Czech “North Against South” . . . The 
end of gas rationing for Britain is in sight 
with the probability that free sale will 


return by the end of July or earlier. 





Airlines Merger Outlook 


Within the next few weeks the CAB 
examiner will turn thumbs down on the 
plan of American Airlines to acquire Mid- 
Continent Airlines by an exchange of 
stock, one share for four. Though the 
CAB may disregard the examiner's rec- 
ommendation, its recent private drubbing 
by House Appropriations Committee 
members for asserted tendencies toward 
“trustifying” air transport raises strong 
doubts that it will. Insiders also believe 
the CAB will doom Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral’s proposal to acquire Northeast Air- 
lines. Building up regional and feeder 
lines is the tack expected from CAB’s 
new chairman, James M. Landis. In his 
appointment, however, the trunk lines see 
one good omen. They think President 
Truman would hardly have chosen a man 
of his caliber if he favored proposals of 
railroad and steamship interests to shift 
control of air transport to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Credit Control 


Reconversion Director Snyder says 
that Regulation W, which was instituted 
in 1941 to control consumer credit terms 
and installment buying, must be retained 
“until the shelves are a lot better stocked 
than they are now.” He believes it would 
be “extremely dangerous” to let down 
the credit bars while so many commodi- 
ties are in short supply and there is such 
an unprecedented demand for them. 


Relief Set-Asides 


The food industry is looking for re- 
imposition of substantial government set- 
asides of many foods this year. The first 
such moves are the 33% set-aside from 
the 1946 salmon pack and the 45% re- 
served from this year’s sardine produc- 
tion. Although the set-asides are to pro- 
vide for “government, military, and re- 
lief purposes,” the percentages are much 
higher than had been expected and indi- 
cate heavier future relief shipments. 
Other foods which the industry believes 
may be affected include rice, dried fruits, 
and many canned foods. 


Business Footnotes 


New RFC board member George Al- 
len’s attitude toward small loan requests 
is drawing fire from bankers. The fight 
soon will come out into the open... CPA 
officials still are worried about the unduly 
high percentage of woolen fabrics going 
into women’s rather than men’s clothes. 
You can expect soon a strict channeling 
order which will direct an increased per- 
centage into men’s suits . . . U. S. mone- 


tary_officials who fought to have the In- 
ternational Bank and the Monetary Fund 
headquartered in Washington now can’t 
find a suitable building, and the problem 
may go to the President for settlement. 
The fund has temporary quarters in three 
small rooms in a Washington hotel . . . 
It’s not generally realized that the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund heads will re- 
ceive salaries of $30,000 after taxes 
which, at present income-tax rates, are be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000 gross, de- 
pending upon marital status. 





Movie Lines 


Ronald Colman is the likely star for 


Twentieth ‘“entury-Fox’s film of the John 
P. Marquar.d success, “The Late George 
Apley” . . . After many attempted deals, 
a film based on the 14-year-old radio se- 
rial One Man’s Family will go before the 
cameras in September as an independent 
production. Carlton E. Morse, author of 
the series, is writing the screen play and 
will co-produce it, probably using an 
unknown cast . . . Jack Haley is organ- 
izing his own picture-production -com- 
pany and will make a series of shorts 
called “Vaudeville,” featuring old-time 
stars in the acts which originally brought 
them fame . . . The producers of the film 
version of “Abie’s Irish Rosé,” financed 
by Bing Crosby, will use no name players 
but rely on the play’s reputation to attract 
the public. 


Radio Notes 


If Information Please and its sponsor, 
Socony, part company, a likely replace- 
ment is Victor Borge in his own show 
featuring Benny Goodman « . . Look for 
a nationwide radio campaign to reduce 
auto accidents, with the government co- 
operating. A number of stars headed by 
Eddie Cantor will meet President Tru- 
man shortly to discuss the drive . . . Jack 
Benny’s jump in the current. listener 
ratings from 11th to 4th place has set 
the radio trade buzzing . . . P. G. Wode- 
house, the British humorist who got into 
trouble with the Allies over his wartime 
broadcasts while interned in Germany, 
has written a series of radio dramas. So 
far no sponsor has shown any interest. 


Miscellany 


Harper's Bazaar is considering a British 
edition of its new teen-age magazine 
Junior Bazaar . . . The Curtis Publishing 
Co. has three former Yank editors, Her- 
bert Lyon, Al Hine, and Jack Weeks, as 
well as Tom Hollyman, formerly of Army 
News Service, at work on dummies for 
its projected weekly picture magazine 
. .. Nicol Smith, explorer and adventurer 
who was an OSS undercover agent, and 
Blake Clark, who handled Smith’s reports 
in the Washington OSS office, have col- 
laborated on a book revealing Siam’s am- 
biguous role in the war. Called “Into 


Siam, Underground Kingdom,” it’s for 
Bobbs-Merrill release in mid-May. 
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-WILLYS-OVERLAND TURNS THE ‘JEEP’ UPSIDE DOWN 


SO YOU CAN SEE WHAT MAKES IT “TICK” 








.-. drives the “Jeep” 
at 60 in 2-wheel 
drive, teams with the 
ront-drive axle for 
| tough jobs. 
























POWER TAKE-OFF FRONT DRIVE AXLE 
... at center furnishes ... gives extra traction 
power for compressor and pulling power 


when you shife to 
4-wheel- drive. 





















POWER TAKE-OFF 


-.- at front can 
Operate power 
winch, blower or 
S-soweate cen- 
tri 




















TRANSFER CASE 











... at rear furnishes power 


AND TRANSMISSION the world - famous 


...Bive wide military “Jeep.” 


POWER TAKE-OFF ' | range—6 speeds 


forward, 2 reverse. 


ugal pump. 
SPRINGS AND 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
... engineered for 
“JeEP’ ENGINE ‘ easier riding. 
... power heart of 























for spline or pulley drive. 








Look under the Universal “Jeep” and you'll see why 
it has pulling power surpassing anything its size, plus 
versatility no other vehicle matches. You'll see why 
it will pay you to...GET A “JEEP.” 

The power heart of the “Jeep” is the mighty 
Willys-Overland “Jeep” Engine, proved by billions of 
miles of driving in military “Jeeps” the world over. 

To get the fullest use of that surging power, the 
“Jeep” has two driving axles—front and rear—and 
a transfer gear giving instant choice of 2-wheel or 
4-wheel drive, and speed range from 2 to 60 mph. 

Its power-take-off points—front, center and reat 
—make the “Jeep” a highly efficient mobile power 
unit that takes power to the job, on or off the 


GET Ajeep 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ‘JEEP’ MEANS 


road. All this you get, when you...GET A “JEEP.” 

The versatility of the “Jeep” fits it for a thousand 
uses—as a truck, light tractor, runabout, a complete 
standby power unit for industry. 

If you need a vehicle to tow factory trailers... 
deliver men, tools and power anywhere, despite 
weather and roads...serve as a pick-up truck and. 
runabout—GET A “JEEP.” 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Trends 





Washington 


A more positive U. S. foreign policy is in the making. President 
Truman himself is supplying much of the driving force behind 
it. Impatient with the defensive role played by this nation in 
Europe and Asia since the war, Truman is insisting that Amer- 
ican objectives be pursued in a more active fashion. 


These objectives haven’t changed since they were outlined in 
the Atlantic Charter. Truman redefined them in his Army Day 
speech as “growth and spread of democracy and civil liberties.” 
The difference is that they are now to be promoted by diplo- 
matic and economic action, not just talked about. 


The UN’s success in forcing Russia‘to withdraw its troops from 
Iran has confirmed Truman’s belief that a firmer diplomatic 
line would pay off. However, he and his advisers are not over- 
looking the circumstances that Russia wrung an oil treaty out 
of the Iranians before the Red Army was withdrawn. The 
Security Council’s victory therefore was neither complete nor 
final. The strong stand against Russian expansion will be main- 
tained, not relaxed. 


Economic assistance will be extended to the needy nations of 
the world not only to relieve suffering and hasten reconstruction 
but also to further this nation’s world aims. The U.S. will 
grant loans with an eye to liberalization of both the economic 
and political policies of the recipients. All loans will be con- 
ditioned on agreements to loosen world trade restrictions. 


France may get a larger loan than was contemplated when the 
Blum-Bonnet mission arrived in this country. Some Adminis- 
tration officials, infected by Truman’s boldness, are now advo- 
cating a $1,000,000,000 credit instead of $500,000,000 to 
finance purchases of food, raw materials, and machinery. 
French negotiators have about convinced these officials that 
the larger sum is needed to save France from Communism. 


A $500,000,000 loan has been offered China as a result of 
General Marshall’s visit to Washington. If the terms are 
accepted, this credit will be used principally to restore com- 
munications and transport. Here again political insurance for 
democracy and against totalitarianism was a primary consider- 
ation. 


A new note offering to discuss a loan to Russia was recently 
sent to Moscow. American officials want to arrange a general 
economic conference with the Russians this summer. The object 
of such a conference would be to trade immediate economic 
assistance for relaxation of the tight, exclusive trading arrange- 
ments which the Russians have made with their Eastern Euro- 
pean and Balkan satellites. ; 


The Export-Import Bank expects to use up most of its remaining 
$1,500,000,000 of lending authority for France and China. 
Truman has planned to ask Congress for an additional $1,250,- 
000,000 for loans to Poland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Middle Eastern nations, which were promised help in his Chi- 
cago speech. But if Russia is to be given a loan, Congress will 
have to supply still more. 


The housing program now calls for construction of about 
1,000,000 units this year. That is what Expediter Wyatt con- 
siders possible. His earlier estimate of 1,200,000 new homes by 
the end of 1946 has been scaled down. The peak of construction 
will be reached by mid-summer. 


Most of the building started immediately will be houses cost- 
ing closer to $10,000 than ‘to $6,000. That is because these 


projects are ready to go. After the first few months, the bulk 
of materials will go into homes farther down the price range 
toward the $6,000 bracket. Officials fear that too many of the 
$10,000 houses ostensibly built for veterans will have to be 
sold to nonveterans because former soldiers can’t afford them. 


Legislation authorizing Wyatt to carry out his plans will be 
enacted shortly but it won’t clear away all the obstacles. Fed- 
eral housers will still have to cope with local building codes, 
AFL-CIO jurisdictional squabbles, particularly in the pre- 
fabrication field, and black markets. 


The Agriculture Department has at last agreed that the volun- 
tary eat-less-bread program won't meet the world famine 
emergency. It has prepared an order requiring the millers to 
set aside for export a fixed percentage of their wheat receipts 
for domestic flour, thus capitalizing the bread savings many 
weeks before they are made (see page 72). 


Issuance of the order has been held up by debate over the 
question: whether the wheat shall be set aside for shipping be- 
fore or after it is ground. The State and Commerce Depart- 
ments have urged the first procedure to save time and permit 
consuming countries to grind the wheat to national tastes. 
Milling industry spokesmen, at a meeting with Agriculture off- 
cials this week, countered that flour—which they would grind— 
saves shipping space. H 
State and Commerce consider the measure too little and very 
late in either form. They say the total estimated capture— 
25,000,000 bushels in the three months until the new harvest 
begins—will do little to better starvation diets in the Medi- 
terranean basin and the Far East. They will press for a further 
reduction of the wheat flow into beverages and animal feed. 
But it is Agriculture, not they, which is under the guns of the 
brewery and farm lobbies. 


A renewed offensive against extension of the draft act in a 
form acceptable to the Army is being organized in the House 
Military Affairs Committee. Republican members, aided by a 
small group of Democrats, are proposing an amendment con- 
tinuing for one year the authority to register 18-year-olds but 
forbidding further inductions without Congressional approval 
(see page 34). 


The argument for this arrangement is that it would hold over 
the heads of youths reaching military age the threat of possible 
conscription and thus continue to encourage voluntary enlist- 
ments. Army leaders insist that it wouldn’t be effective, how- 
ever. They are willing to make many concessions to get a draft 
extension but not this one. 


Creation of a new government agency to help small business 
is under discussion at the Capitol. Congressmen and senators, 
dissatisfied with the Commerce Department’s handling of the 
job, are considering legislation setting up an independent bureau 
to take the place of the now defunct Smaller War Plants Corp. 


The Commerce Department is accused of pamphleteering in- 
stead of helping small business with its specific problems. 
However, critics are inclined to excuse Secretary Wallace on 
the ground that he got the responsibility but not the facilities 
when the SWPC was broken up. The RFC took most of the 
old agency’s field staff and powers. It is pushing loans to small 
business but isn’t supplying the advice in the field as the 
SWPC did. 
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Just try to think of a busi- 
_ ness that doesn’t depend on 
gasoline power somewhere 
along the line —to, move raw ma- 
terials, to transport finished prod- 
ucts, to make deliveries to home or store. 


Your business runs on gasoline 


OUNT, if you can, the gasoline engines that help 

to keep your own business running. Five? Ten? 
A hundred? No matter how many or how few, when 
those engines are made more efficient, more power- 
ful, more durable, you are bound to benefit. 

The product we make—Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock fluid—helps petroleum refiners produce higher 
antiknock gasoline. This in turn permits engine 
builders to design engines which provide better 
transportation at lower cost. 

Since improvements in engines, fuels and lubri- 
cants must go hand.in hand, the Ethyl Corporation 
has for the past twenty years worked closely with 


automotive and petroleum companies. In the years 
of progress which lie ahead, we plan to continue and 
to expand the research and service facilities we offer 
in the field of automotive transportation. Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


More power from every gallon 





Research - Service + Products 
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BRASS 


says a warm Good Morning: 
at Your Own breakfast table 








Your golden-brown toast, 24-minute egg, crisp 
waffle, and smoking hot coffee . . . for these and other 
daily delights you can give more than a passing nod to 
Brass. Most quality household appliances delegate to 
Brass an important share of their responsibility for giv- 
ing faithful service, day in and day out. Many of the 
electrical and mechanical elements, switches, timers, 
springs, heat-radiating surfaces and other parts are made 
of the golden-yellow alloy. 

And these jobs are not held by Brass “‘just for instance.” 
No, Brass holds them. . . and will continue to hold them 
. .. because no other metal can do these jobs so well. 
Brass combines high qualities of heat conductivity and 
retention, resistance to distortion and warping, and me- 
chanical strength that’s usually good for the life of the 
appliance. That means economy for the user. And the 
appliance manufacturer, too, finds one of his top econo- 


mies in the ease with which Brass is stamped, spun, 
formed, machined, threaded. 

To many leading manufacturers in this field, Brass 
from the modern mills here at Bristol has long been one 
of their basic reliances . . . for uniform dimensions and 
physical properties, and for dependable deliveries. Now, 
with new casting, annealing, and rolling-mill equip- 
ment, Bristol Brass is ready to give better service than 
ever before to any fabricator whose product can profit 
by the use of Brass sheet, rod, and wire. Like your own 
product, for example. Let's talk it over. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


The Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut 
Makers of Brass since 1850 
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PRESIDENT: After 52 Weeks, a Surer Man 


Firmly, President Truman made his 
points: : 
@ In an Army Day address delivered last 
week in Chicago and devoted to the 
need for maintaining America’s strength 
(see page 33), the President warned Brit- 
ain and Russia that their rivalry in the 
Middle East “might suddenly erupt into 
conflict.” The military ‘strength of the 


‘United States, he added, would be placed 


squarely behind the United Nations to 


‘preserve the principle that neither the 


sovereignty nor integrity of the smaller 
nations involved “be threatened by coer- 
cion or penetration.” 

€ On the same day, Saturday, April 6, 


e 
a 


in a press conference for high-school 
editors (see page 66), Mr. Truman en- 
dorsed lowering the voting «ge to 18 and 
then took a surprise stand: Despite a 
Senate record supporting repeal of the 
poll tax by Federal statute, the Presi- 
dent now held that it was a matter the 
states should work out for themselves. 

What the President said was important, 
but more important to his associates was 
his manner. Gone was the hesitancy of 
the first hectic weeks; gone was the air 
of complete humility with which he had 
assumed the burdens of state. What they 
saw now pleased them mightily. 

Harry S. Truman—the man who had 


wanted to be a representative, not a 
senator; senator, not Vice President; Vice 
President, not President—had found a 
new sureness, a sense of authority, that 
matched the dignity of his trust. 


The Year 


If the inevitable weighing and assay- 
ing,.the crediting and debiting of his first 
year in the President’s office bothered Mr. 
Truman this week, he gave no sign of it. 
Serenely he carried on with the air of a 
man who had done his best. But in his 
face were unmistakable signs that he was 
not wholly displeased with his own efforts. 
The record, April 12, 1945-April 12, 
1946, was there for all to behold: 

The Executive: Mr. Truman surprised 
most observers by his ability as an ad- 
ministrator. His faculty for delegating au- 
thority proved to be marked. Questioned 
repeatedly, however, was the caliber of 
men to whom the authority was dele- 





The Man 


“I’m the same as anyone else”—Oct. 
27, 1945, New York. 

“The only thing I have to do to keep 
from going high hat and stuffed shirt is 
to read Luke 6:26”°—June 30, 1945, 
Kansas City. 

“I shall attempt . . . to meet your ex- 
pectations, but don’t expect too much of 
me.”—June 27, 1945, Independence, Mo. 

“When Stalin heard me play [the 
piano], he signed the protocol at Pots- 
dam”—Oct. 6, 1945, Caruthersville, Mo. 

“There’s nothing wrong with me that 
a drink of whisky won’t cure”—Oct. 8, 
1945, Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 


The Job 


“Have you ever had a bull or a load 
of hay fall on you? . . . I don’t know if 
you newspapermen ever pray, but if you 


1945, Washington. 


“As I have assumed my heavy duties, 
I humbly pray Almighty God, in the 
words of King Solomon: ‘Give therefore 
Thy servant an understanding heart to 


between good and bad: for who is able 


April 16, 1945, Washington. 
“I have said it time and again, and I 











of you! for so did their fathers to the false prophets. 


c 





do, please pray for me now.”—April 13, 


judge Thy people, that I may discern 
to judge this Th; so great people?’ ”— 


will keep on saying it, that I would 
rather have a [Congressional] Medal of 
Honor than be President of the United 


*Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well 


States’"—March 27, 1946, Washington. 

“In presenting this scroll .. . I am 
rewarding ‘a good public servant.’ I 
hope that will be my epitaph’—Sept. 7, 
1945, Washington. 


The Burdens 


“I have been thinking every week 
that perhaps the next week will not be 





20, 1945; 

lin Delano Roosevelt, Apr. 12, 1945. Gerved as Ist 
u., Battery F, and capt., Battery D, 129th Field 
Arty., 35th Div., U.S, Army, World War I: partici- 
pated in Vosges operations, St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, A.E.F.; discharged as major, May 
1919; col. Field Arty., U.S. Army Res. Corps, since 
1927. Baptist. Maeon’ (past grand master, Mo.) 
Home: Independence, Mo. Address: The White House. 
Washington, D.C 











Preview of Mr. Truman’s first entry 
as President in Who’s Who 


quite so hectic as the week just passed, 
but the coming week is always just a 
little more hectic. This is one place 
where you never lack for action and 
where there is always a crisis just around 
the corner and I have to do something 
about it. But the next day that crisis is 
passed, and it’s just like yesterday’s 
newspapers. That’s the way we must 


—- 9 


face those things”—Feb. 9, 1946, Wash- 
ington. 

“We are having our little troubles now 
—a few [strikes]. They are not serious. 
Just a blowup after a letdown from war 
. . . Now, let’s all go home and go to 
work. Cut out the foolishness and make 
this country what it ought to be—the 
greatest nation the sun has ever shone 
upon”—Oct. 10, 1945, Gilbertsville, Ky. 


The Party 


“That little boy over there refused to 
wave at me. I think he must be a Re- 
publican”—March 5, 1946, St. Louis. 


“Under our party system, political re- 
sponsibility must rest with the Presi- 
dent and with the majority in the Con- 
gress . .. I cannot make too strong my 
plea for party unity and party responsi- 
bility!’"—March 23, 1946, Washington. 

“Dear Jim [Pendergast, Kansas City 
Democratic boss]: I am enclosing check 
for $6 in payment of my Jackson Demo- 
cratic Club dues. I hope the outfit is still 
going good. Sincerely yours, Harry’— 
Dec. 7, 1945, Washington. 


The Outlook 


Domestic Situation: “1946 is our year 
ot decision. This year we lay the foun- 
dation of our economic structure which 
will have to serve for generations.”— 
Jan. 8, 1946, Washington. 

International Situation: “I am _ not 
alarmed about it. I am sure we will 
work out of it’—March 14, 1946, Wash- 
ington. : 
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Associated Press Photos 


Harris & Ewing 


The varied dress: Arctics at prayer, windbreaker at Mount Rainier, business suit and vet’s cap at home... 


gated. The fact that 
most of his intimate 
advisers were Mis- 
sourians, plus the 
fact that he lost 
his biggest appoint- 
ment fight—the nomination of Edwin 
W. Pauley as Under Secretary of the Navy 
—tended to shake public confidence. As 
a result, the quality of his Cabinet ap- 
pointments, on the whole a match for, 
if not excelling, that of his predecessor, 
tended to be obscured. 

The Leg’ ‘ative: For ten years a sena- 
tor, Mr. Truman was expected to have 
better relations with Congress than Mr. 
Roosevelt. Despite the absence of the 
-rancor that existed between F.D.R. and 
the legislative branch, the friendly feeling 
most members have for Mr. Truman 
proved. to be personal, not political. Polit- 
ically, he touk a beating on virtually every 
count—the full employment act was di- 
luted beyond recognition; increased job- 
less benefits were pigeonholed; his social- 
reform proposals never got out of commit- 
tee. In the Senate and House there existed 


Harris & Ewing 


Associated Press 


The varied activities: Giving Medal of Honor, playing the piano, taking movies, talking with Margaret O’Brien ... 


the same GOP-Southern Democrat coali- 
tions Mr. Roosevelt faced. If anything, 
Mr. Truman fared worse at their hands. 

Domestic Policy: Mr. Truman ascended 


to the Presidency at a moment when it 


was apparent to. insiders that the war 
would not last many more months. Cor- 
rectly, he set his sights on a smooth re- 
conversion program. Incorrectly, he took 
the predictions of government planners 
that the nation would face a depression 
period, short, but severe, with millions 
unemployed. Accordingly, on that prem- 
ise he based his program—Federally im- 
plemented unemployment compensation, 
public works, higher wages, frozen prices, 
but with all other wartime controls off to 
speed production. When strikes instead 
of unemployment materialized, the White 
House was caught short. After a winter 
of hesitation and indecision, a new wage- 
price formula finally got the strikebound 
reconversion program under way again 
but at the cost of a six-month delay, 
higher prices for all, if higher wages for 
some. As a policy miscalculation, it was 
easily Mr. Truman’s most painful. 


Foreign Policy: From his predecessor, 
Mr. Truman inherited reciprocal trade, 
Bretton Woods, UNRRA, and the Roose- 
velt commitments growing out of the 
Yalta and other Big Three conferences. 
Though sacrificing much to Russian ap- 
peasement, the President faithfully car- 
ried on the Roosevelt policy toward Mos- 
cow for ten months. Then in February, 
Mr. Truman turned sharply, stiffening 
American-Soviet relations and simultane- 
ously making it clear that this country 
was casting its lot with the United Na- 
tions to curb Russian expansion. It was 
Mr. Truman’s major decision in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. 

Significance 

President Truman’s first year in the 
White House largely followed the pattern 
of other Vice Presidents who have suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. On the whole, 
his initial policies were those of the pre- 
ceding Administration. The major change 
was in personnel—only a handful of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s key officials and only one of 
his original Cabinet members, Henry A. 
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. « - Siwash sweater for salmon fishing, Panama hat in Kansas City, white tie and tails, cap at sea 


Wallace, remain. In their place are men 
who had little or nothing at all to do with 
shaping the New Deal; most of them 
have no special attachment to its doc- 
trines. 

Mr. Truman has tried to emulate Mr. 
Roosevelt only on policy, not method. He 
has abandoned any attempt to follow the 
old Roosevelt technique of direct appeals 
to the people via radio—he privatel 
doesn’t think that he is a g te 
performer. Because of his Pendergast 
machine background dating to Kansas 
City days, he has avoided the Roosevelt 
practice of undercover political and 
patronage deals to get his. way with Con- 
gress. Privately Mr. Truman thinks the 
public wouldn't stand for it. 

In speeches and messages to Congress 
he has been as left of center as F.D.R. 
However, the suspicion prevails in Wash- 
ington that his sympathies are closer to 
center. Certainly he has caused no in- 
novations; certainly his appointments 
have laid the groundwork for none. Mr. 
Truman’s first year as Chief Executive 
has demonstrated that much of his pro- 


gram has been based on political rather 
than ideological grounds. If he is to have 
anything like the success of his predeces- 
sor at the polls, then, like him, Mr. Tru- 
man must hold together the left wing, 
labor, and the conservative Democratic 
support that built the New Deal. 


‘Hi, Harry!’ 

When Harry S. Truman became the 
88rd President of the United States on 
April 12, 1945, he liked Chopin, chile con 
carne, bow ties, and Civil War history. 
This week, after one year in the White 
House, Harry S. Truman still liked 
Chopin, chile con carne, bow ties, and 
Civil War history. 

Twelve months in the historic mansion 
which had housed Lincoln, Wilson, and 
two Roosevelts had left him as unchanged 
as the average GI who found himself bil- 
leted overnight in a magnificent Roman 
palace. Yet for Mr. Truman a new world 
had unfolded—a world as checkered as 


his own career, as spangled as his boy- 
hood dreams. 


Harris & Ewing 


As Chief Execu- 
tive he had a pri- 
vate yacht, private 
plane, private rail- 
road car, several 
limousines, and 
gifts unlimited—Navajo blankets, a Sioux 
peace pipe, a rhinoceros tusk, fancy 
cushion tops, elaborately carved boxes, 
desk sets, phonograph records, books, a 
new Ford car, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
an autographed photograph of Frederick 
Knight Logan, composer of “The Mis- 
souri Waltz,” shirts, ties, and a sombrero. 

He had crossed the Atlantic twice in 
the cruiser Augusta, waded barefoot in 
Puget Sound, been best man at a wed- 
ding, commissioned an aircraft carrier, 
and spat in the Mississippi. Traveling 
thousands of miles by air and rail, he had 
played the piano in a rustic inn near 
Mount Rainier, Wash., for Stalin at Pots- 
dam, and for the church ladies of Caruth- 
ersville, Mo. He had spoken to -vast ra- 
dio audiences, handled the controls of 
a Diesel-electric locomotive, dedicated a 
dam, thrown snowballs, and listened to 
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- «. throwing out the baseball, cutting a 6lst birthday cake, and bringing Christmas presents to the family 
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the cheers of millions as he rode through 
cities, villages, and farmlands. 

He had accepted three honorary de- 
grees in person, three others in absentia. 
He had been photographed in thousands 
of feet of news reels and in countless stills. 
A town in Texas had been named for him. 
He had sat for two sculptors and three 
painters. He had been admitted to the 
National Press Club as an associate mem- 
ber and become similarly affiliated with 
the Huguenot Society, the Greek-Ameri- 
can Order of Ahepa, the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York, the 
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easily knock out a man, he still showed a 
10-pound gain in weight at the year’s end. 

In the White House of evenings he still 
read Adventure magazine from cover to 
cover as he had since it began publication 
35 years ago. He still pored over the 
campaigns of Lee, Grant, and Sherman 
or took a refresher in the military exploits 
of Caesar, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 
He still enjoyed relaxing at the piano 
with Chopin and Mozart or some popular 
tune. He still liked Burns and Allen on 
the radio, an occasional drink of bourbon 
and water, a good poker game away from 








Where six-guns bark: The President has read Adventure for 35 years 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the Society for the Preservation and 
the Encouragement of Barbershop Quar- 
tet Singing in America, Inc. All these 
things he did without noticeably altering 
the habits of 61 years. 

Although he accepted the ritual of dips 
in the White House pool, he continued to 
swim with his glasses on. He also got used 
to a daily rubdown and frequent physical 
checkups—a look at his heart one day, his 
eyes another, his blood pressure on still 
another. He held to his dislike of onions 
and cucumbers without tiring of fried 
chicken, roast turkey, and strawberries, 
or losing his nose for fresh flowers. 

The fact was that Harry S. Truman, 
who came up from the farm and a failing 
haberdashery business, probably would 
never change, despite his White House 
surroundings, his $75,000 salary, and the 
perquisites of the nation’s highest office. 

Stories to Read: In a year that saw 
the end of the European and Pacific wars 
and the emergence of gigantic problems 
at home, he could still grin and place on 
his desk a sign which said: “Don’t shoot 
the piano player. He’s doing the best he 
can. He could read the gags and wise- 
cracks—“To err is Truman,” “I’m just 
mild about Harry,” “I’ve got the DT’s— 
delirium Trumans”—and never lose a wink 
of sleep or an ounce of weight. On the 
contrary he continued to go to bed early 
(after a sneak visit to the refrigerator) 
and get up early and, though the daily 
grind and the burden of worries might 


the White House, and a chance to sing 
old-time songs. i. 

But even more he liked to meet people 
and shake their hands. And the people 
quickly learned to call him “Harry,” tak- 
ing him to be one of themselves. For if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the patrician, 
sometimes appealed to the average Amer- 
ican’s latent awe of the aristocratic, Mr. 
Truman’s modesty, quiet poise, and sensi- 
tive regard for others reciprocally stirred 
sympathy for the problems he faced. Even 
people who considered him politically 
inept confessed a liking for a President 
who could put on a colorful sweater in 
Olympia, Wash., and with a grin remark: 
“I feel like a Siwash chief.” 

Stopping off at Kansas City last June, 
on his way back from San Francisco and 
the Pacific Northwest, he observed hon- 
estly: “I can’t be President of the United 
States in Jackson County.” The welcome 
his old friends gave him touched him. In 
his own words their kindnesses swelled 
him up “like a pizened pup.” When he let 
it be known, quite publicly, in Kansas 
City, that he needed white shirts, he was 
deluged with them from sympathetic 
haberdashers through the nation. A fel- 
low Missourian gave a true estimate of 
the man when he said: “It’s a shame for 
people to try to glamorize Harry Truman. 
He don’t need it.” 

Hands to Shake: No one seemed to 
know that better than Harry S. Truman. 
There were many times, in fact, when he 
appeared to forget he was President, only 


to be caught up short. Once when a 
friend mentioned he was having a cock- 
tail party in his hotel room he had to 
persuade Mr. Truman not to come. 
Against the delight of tree movies at 
home and aboard the Presidential vacht 
Williamsburg and the discovery that [ohn 
Mays, the Negro butler, could cut his hair 
weekly in his White House bathroom 
were placed a number of minor restric- 
tions the President had to observe: He 
could no longer walk to the Hamilton 
National Bank at . Fourteenth and G 
Streets, N.W., where he rented a safety- 
deposit box. Too many people gathered. 
He tried slipping out of the White House 
for pre-breakfast strolls downtown but 
finally had to change his plans and take 
secret walks in the suburbs. 

Formal entertainment and sports did 
not pique his curiosity. He went to only 
one play, Robert Sherwood’s “The Rugged 
Path,” only one baseball game, Washing- 
ton Senators vs. St. Louis Browns, and 
only one football game, the annual Army- 
Navy classic in Philadelphia. 

His freest and therefore happiest days 
were spent away from the capital—poker 
playing and fishing with Gov. Mon C. 
Wal! tren of ‘Washington at Olympia last 
June, going to the Caruthersville carnival 
last October, relaxing at Reelfoot Lake, 
Tenn., and visiting Kansas City and 
Independence. No farmer’s hand was 
too grimy for his grasp, no Missourian too 
humble for a chat, no “Hi, Harry!” 
too weak to go unanswered. 

If living in the White House affected 
Mr. Truman’s habits but little, . its ~influ- 
ence on his family was also negligible. 
Margaret continued her studies at George 
Washington University and went to more 
and better Washington parties. Mrs. Tru- 
man, despite her release from the do- 
mestic duties of a small apartment, took 
the change in stride. “How do you like it 
around here?” a White House visitor once 
asked her. “Oh, so-so,” she replied. 


Appraisals 


Estimates of Mr. Truman’s first year in 
office mounted to thousands of words 
last week. Excerpts from some: 

Frank Gervasi in Collier's: “Truman 
has overcome his early diffidence toward 
his job . . . He seems sure of himself 
without being cocky . . . He says, bluntly, 
that he intends to be as good a President 

. as he knows how.” 

Raymond P. Brandt in The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: “Truman has grown dur- 
ing the past twelve months. His hand is 
surer and his insight is keener.” 

Beverly Smith in The American Maga- 
zine: “Truman wrestles bravely with his 
task, but he doesn’t inspire any crusading 
zeal .. . At least the job hasn’t got him 
down. He’s in there pitching.” 

Arthur Krock ir The New York Times: 
“Here is to be seen no flaming leadership 
. . . But it is very good and human and 


_courageous. Common sense shines out of it, 


and political experience, the lack of which 
has been the downfall of Presidents.” 
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Bridge at Mrs. Truman’s 


Not since President Truman dropped 
in on Eddie Jacobson, his old haberdash- 
ery partner, last summer and tried to buy 
some white shirts, size 154, sleeve length 
33, had Kansas City merchants known 
such a flurry of excitement. With the 
clothing situation what it is, it was no 
simple problem to satisfy the wardrobe 
demands of Mrs. Bess Truman’s Inde- 
pendence bridge club. 


From the moment several weeks ago - 
when Mrs. Truman invited the ten mem- - 


bers to the White House, the 
women’s waking hours had 
been given over to the discus- 
sion of new clothes for the trip. 
Most of them had been in 
Washington before, but only 
three had ever been White 
House guests of the Trumans: 
Mrs. Frank Wallace and Mrs. 
George Wallace, sisters-in-law 
of Mrs. Truman, and Mrs. Mell 
A. Pallette, wife of a govern- 
ment employe. 

This week, with their shop- 
ping ‘done, the women were 
ready to start for Washington. 
Five were going by plane: Mrs. 
Tom Twyman, wife of a phy- 
sician; Mrs. Mize Peters, whose 
husband is United States Treas- 
ury representative; Mrs. Oscar 
E.. King, wife of a traveling 
salesman; Mrs. J. C. Noel, wife 
of an insurance and real-estate 
broker; and Mrs. Leslie Shaw, 
whose husband owns and op- 
erates several farms. The others 
were going by automobile: both 
Mrs. Wallaces and Mrs. Pal- 
lette, Mrs. E. K. Crow, wife of 
aretired businessman, and Mrs. 
John Hutchison, wife of a coal 
and grain dealer. 

“At our club meetings,” said 
Mrs. Noel, giving a hint of what 
the April 12-14 week end at the 
White House would be like, 
“we never play much bridge. 
It is mostly talk. We play bridge a while, 
then we talk. That’s what we'll probably 
do in Washington.” 


Poe 


CRIME: Trained to Kill 


It seemed natural enough to want the 
shiny, nickel-plated, .41-caliber Colt. The 
war had taught 21-year-old Tony Doto 
easy familiarity with deadlier weapons— 
a Springfield, a Garand, and a tommy 
gun. Now, out of the Army and visiting 
in Seattle, Wash., he remembered times 
when his shooting skill had seen him 
through many a tight spot. In peacetime, 
too, a gun could be handy when he got 
back to his home in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Tony’s father often went off on business 
trips, leaving him to protect the house. 

_The curly-haired, good-looking ex-sol- 
dier did not admit even to himself that 
there might be another reason for want- 


ing the gun. A head wound he got at 
Bastogne troubled him increasingly; walk- 
ing along the street he would now and 
then suffer a sudden blind spell. At such 
times the feel of the Colt in his belt 
helped a lot. 

On March 7 Tony walked into Michael 
Bard’s downtown jewelry store intent on 
getting a wrist watch to replace the one 
he had smashed on the door of a taxi- 
cab. He had $30 in his pocket and wanted 
to see something about that price. The 
store owner noticed the discharge but- 
ton that Tony wore on his raincoat. For a 





Seattle Post Intelligencer ; 
Shadows of tomorrow: Tony Doto is a national problem 


few moments the two chatted pleasantly. 

Suddenly Tony pulled out his gun and 
told Bard he would give him three min- 
utes to turn over $450 or be killed. Then 
he whirled about, grabbed two wrist 
watches and two rings, and ran. Once 
outside he grew afraid; he tossed his loot 
into a nearby alley. The next day Bard 
recognized Tony on the street. Tony sur- 
rendered readily to police, confessing at 
the same time to another pointless rob- 
bery a few weeks before—a café holdup 
which had netted him $60. 

School for Murder: In his King 
County jail cell last week Tony Doto 
posed for Seattle a problem many Ameri- 
can cities have been dreading: the case 
of what Tony’s lawyer, assigned him by 
the state veterans’ administration, called 
“just a kid trained to kill.” He had no 
criminal record. There was nothing un- 
usual in his prewar his ry except that 
he had left high school in his second 


year and joined the Army at 14—to be 
discharged when his age was discovered. 
In view of his war record, Ceattle opin- 
ion was confused. If anyone had earned 
the right to be called war hero, Tony 
Doto was the one. Enlisting at 18, as a 
volunteer with the 121st Cavalry Recon- 
naissance Squadron he had hit Normandy 
soon after D-Day. His patrol had preceded 
Generals Patton and Patch across Europe. 
Corporal Doto had shown gallantry above 
duty, singlehandedly knocking out an 
enemy tank and, on another occasion, 
dragging an American pilot from a burn- 
- ing plane. With his buddies he 
helped rescue King Leopold of 
the Belgians from the SS guard 
in his Salzburg prison castle. 
He had won a Bronze Star 
and oak-leaf cluster, a unit cita- 
tion, a French Croix de Guerre, 
a French fourragére, and, for 
the Leopold episode, a Belgian 
fourragére ordered by the king 
himself. To show for his three 
ey of soldiering Tony also 
ad the Purple Heart with two 
clusters—for stomach and side 
injuries and a shrapnel hit in 


wound, Army doctors told him 
on his discharge last October, 
would cause blindness in five 
vears. 

King’s Hush: Pleading not 
guilty by reason of mental irre- 
sponsibility, the boyish prisoner 
received a reporter in his cell 
with poignant matter-of-fact- 
ness. His composure faded only 
occasionally. Mention of the 
robberies or of his failing sight 
made him interlace his fingers 
nervously and turn his eyes 
away as if to keep from tears. 

Typically unwilling to accept 
the war-hero tag, he nonetheless 
talked freely of his role in the 
rescue of a king: “We knew 
where he was kept in the castle 
... I had quite a bit of trouble 
getting in it... Two Heinies 
were firing out the window . . . When 
they turned around we let ‘em have it. 
We went to the next room and done the 
same thing. In the third room we found 


Leopold. We said we come to take . 


you out of here. He was nervous and 
talking an awful lot. It was just gibberish. 
I told him to shut his head and I'd take 
care of how to take him out of there.” 

Concerning his present plight, Tony 
last week seemed painfully resigned: 
“I’m not beggin’ anybody for nothin’. . . 
Nobody’s made a fuss about this before. 
Nobody’s written or offered to help. Why 
should you be interested?” 


, al 


ROOSEVELTS: Finances 


The financial affairs of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s family made’ headlines three 
times last week: 

@ Asked by executors of the Roosevelt 


the back of his head. That: 
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estate whether the late President, as com- 
mander-in-chief, was entitled to the tax 
relief accorded military personnel, the 
New York State Tax Commission answered 
no, citing Mr. Roosevelt’s own words in 
a 1944 speech: “It was due to no acci- 
dent and no oversight that the framers of 
our Constitution put command of our 
armed forces under civilian authority.” 
€ In New York City, auction of the sec- 
ond half of Mr. Roosevelt’s stamp collec- 
tion brought in $76,319, giving the estate 
a total intake from stamps of $210,869— 
three times the assessed philatelic value. 
@ Agents for Elliott Roosevelt and his 
actress-wife Faye Emerson, announced a 
five-day-a-week, fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram of husband-and-wife chitchat called 
“Elliott and Faye at Hyde Park” and 
aimed at the lucrative soap-opera trade. 
Actually the broadcasts will emanate from 
transcribed records made in advance at 
a Manhattan studio. 


a 


CIVILIANS: No Can Do 


Some hazards of “civilian basic train- 
ing” were related by a returning soldier 
in a letter last week to Rep. George W. 
Gillie, Indiana Republican: 

@ “The Army says I can’t wear a uniform 
after I arrive home because I'll be imper- 
sonating a soldier.” 

@ “The stores say I can’t buy a suit of 
clothes because they haven’t my size.” 

@ “The police say I can’t go on the streets 
naked because it is against the law.” 
@ “I would gladly stay off the streets but 
I can’t find a house to live in, and with 
the shortage of lumber, I can’t buy a 
barrel.” 

@ “Having been wounded, the Army 
won’t take me back because I’m not phys- 
ically fit.” 

@ “I shall be 21 in 1948. Can you tell 
me who will be running on the Republi- 
can ticket for President?” 


woo 


DEMOCRATS: Case in Point 


It was the boldface type on page 19 of 
The Democratic Digest that so maddened 
the Southern Democratic representatives. 
Official organ of the Women’s Division of 
the Democratic National Committee, The 
Digest flatly said: “Let your representa- 
tives know that the passage of the re- 
strictive Case bill was a vote against the 
American people.” 

Without waiting to hear from the 
American people, the Southern bloc 
which. almost to a man had voted for the 
drastic Case bill to curb strikes decided 
last week to let the National Committee 
have a piece of their minds. On April 1, 
eight of the 109 Democrats for the bill 
met in the office of Rep. Roger C. Slaugh- 
ter, the Kansas City lawyer who repre- 
sents President Truman’s own Fifth Mis- 
souri District. To the other 101, they 
addressed a call for a protest meeting the 
next morning in the caucus room of the 
old House Office Building. 


When rumors of: the revolt reached 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas, he sent 
Rep. John J. Sparkman of Alabama, the 
Democratic whip, to plead for compro- 
mise. But the 50 Case-bill supporters who 
turned up for the caucus would have 
none of such advice. After a defiant meet- 
ing, they passed a pugnacious resolution 
aimed squarely at Democratic National 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan. They de- 
manded that the “objectionable state- 


Harris & Ewing 
Hannegan ate crow fast 


ment” be retracted and its author fired. 
To carry on their fight, they appointed a 
“Committee on Harmony and Coopera- 
tion” headed by Graham A. Barden, the 
North Carolina ex-judge who is chairman 
of the House Education Committee. 
Tipped off by Democratic headquar- 
ters, Hannegan promptly ate crow in a 
telegram from Phoenix, Ariz., where he 
was recuperating from the extraction of 
nine teeth. The “most unfortunate” state- 
ment, he insisted, was published “inad- 
vertently and without approval” and did 
“not represent the attitude of the commit- 
tee or of any member of its staff.” But the 
Postmaster General could not comply 
with the demand that the author be fired: 
Mrs. Jane Heldt, magazine researcher, 
had resigned her job even before she wrote 
the statement and had gone to join her 
Army-veteran husband for a motor trip. 
Despite the telegraphed apology, Bar- 
den put through a long-distance call to 
Hannegan while the other nine members 
of his committee eavesdropped. Afte: 
Hannegan repeated the substance of his 
telegram, Barden announced that his ex- 
cuses were “satisfactory,” but that the 
committee would meet with Hannegan in 
person when he returns to Washington. 
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CONGRESS: OPA Hurdles 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee last week approved legislation 
extending the OPA’s authority until July 
1, 1947, but put five important limitations 
on the agency’s final year: 
€ The President would be required to 
remove price controls on any commodity 
as soon as supply equals demand. 

@ Price-control subsidies would be re- 
duced by 25 per cent next year. Esti- 
mated saving: $513,000,000. 


. @ The OPA’s controversial “MAP” (max- 


imum average price) plan would be ter- 
minated. This plan required clothing 
manufacturers to keep their average 
prices down to their previous levels. 

@ The OPA’s price-absorption policy, 
which cut dealers’ profit margins, would 
be curtailed. Estimated result: a $60 
price rise for the average automobile. 
@ Price control, wage control, subsidies, 
and the OPA itself would be abolished 
not later than June 30, 1947. 

This week, the Administration rolled 
out its heaviest publicity artillery in 
counterattack. Bearing the signatures of 
Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
Paul Porter, Price Administrator, Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
John D. Small, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator, and W. Willard Wirtz, Wage 
Stabilization Director, a report to the 
White House demanded that (1) the 
“crippling” restrictions be removed, (2) 
the Second War Powers Act be extended 
beyond June 30, and (3) the Price Con- 
trol Act be broadened to include com- 
mercial rent controls. 

Their argument: “If we are prepared to 
face the next few critical months in the 
same spirit in which we faced the war 
emergency, and if the necessary legisla- 
tion is passed, we believe that the last 
major stumbling block will be behind us.” 

Congress, long since more inclined to 
remove controls than to keep them, 
eemed singularly unmoved by the report. 


Wage-Price Cadaver 


The ever-increasing conflict between 
frozen prices and rising wages came to a 
head in the Senate last week. The occa- 
sion: Senate consideration of the Admin- 
istration’s minimum-wage bill to raise the 
floor under wages from 40 to 75 cents. 
The immediate issue: Whether to adopt 
Sen. Richard B. Russell’s legislative rider 
to raise farm parity prices despite Presi- 
dent Truman’s assurance of a veto if the 
provision stayed in the bill (NEwsweEeEx, 
April 8). The result: The Senate stood 
pat for increased farm prices. 

Seven days of behind-the-scenes trad- 
ing and cloakroom buttonholing set the 
stage for the proposed compromise to 
sidetrack the Russell rider, which Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Chester Bowles _pre- 
dicted would raise the average family’s 
annual food budget by $125. In return, 
the new minimum wage was to be 
dropped from 75 to 60 cents and a pro- 
posal to extend its coverage to four or 
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five million more workers was to be 
abandoned. 

The showdown came last Thursday, 
April 4. In the face of the would-be 
compromise, the Senate voted again to 
adopt the Russell amendment, 46 to 38. 
The “Ayes” were cast by 22 Democrats, 
mostly cotton-belt Southerners, and 24 
Republicans, mostly corn-belt and wheat- 
belt Midwesterners. The “Noes” included 
95 Democrats, of whom only Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana and Claude Pepper 
of Florida were from the South, twelve 
Republicans, and one Progressive. How- 
ever, the other part of the proposed bar- 
gain was carried out, after a_ fashion. 
That afternoon, the Senate voted 76 to 6 
to accept the 60-cent figure. The next 
day, it reversed itself, 41 to 27, to sub- 
stitute 65 cents. ¥ 

Disgusted by the whole affair, Pep- 
per, the bill’s floor manager, quit Wash- 
ington for home with this farewell: “If I 
were in Florida, I might perform some 
useful function, at least for myself, by 
keeping a speaking engagement. I do 
not believe that I could perform any use- 
ful function here, because all that re- 
mains of the pending measure is its final 
interment. I merely wish to leave the 
suggestion that an appropriate hymn to 
be sung would be ‘In the Sweet Bye and 
Bye.” And Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin advised: “We ought to quit 
operating on the legislative cadaver, and 
we should send it as decently as possible 
to a legislative mortuary.” 

Nevertheless, Majority Leader Alben 
W Barkley, an eternal optimist, argued 
that some measure should be passed and 
sent to the House for improvement: “I 
do not think anything about the bill is 
either wrong or lost until the last man 
has quit fighting.” 


The Senate resnonded bv passing the: 


bill, complete with rider, by a_half- 
hearted voice vote. But nobody really 
thought that the House would pass a 
bill which President Truman would sign. 
Even if the minimum wage bill could get 
by the House Rules Committee and go 
to the floor at all, the House, which in 
past years had twice. passed the equiva- 
lent of the Russell amendment, could be 
expected to do so again. . : 


Known But to God. 


Congress last week took the first step 
for the burial of an unknown serviceman 
of the second world war in the National 
Cemetery at. Arlington. 

The House urianimously passed and 
sent to the Senate .a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of War to bring back to 
the United States “the remains of an 
American who lost his life while serving 
overseas in the armed forces of the 
United States . . . and whose identity has 
not been established.” 

The body may be that of a soldier, 
sailor, or marine and his branch of the 
service will be kept secret. He’ will be 
buried beside the body of the unknown 
soldier of the first world war. 
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Mr. Truman’s Plan for the Middle East 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The importance of President Tru- 
man’s pronouncements on the Near 
and Middle East in his Army Day 
speech (see page 33) can hardly be 
exaggerated. He rejects completely the 
idea that what happens in that area 
is not of direct concern to us, and ex- 
plains why. The main reason is that 
the struggle of rival im- 
perialisms for the great eco- 
nomic and strategic prizes 
of that part of the world 
may erupt into war. Into 
any armed conflict involv- 
ing the larger powers we 
would almost inevitably be 
drawn, even if there were 
no United Nations. But 
there is a United Nations, 
based on the sound prin- 
ciple, proven by experience, 
that aggression or the threat of it any- 
where in the world is of direct con- 
cern to all peace-loving nations. The 
United Nations Charter makes no ex- 
ception for Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, or any other nation in 
the Near and Middle Eastern arc. 
They are signatories of the Charter 
and entitled to all of its benefits. 

The policy which Mr. Truman sets 


’ forth may be summed up in two state- 


ments: (1) no interference, by coer- 
cion or penetration, with the sover- 
eignty or integrity of the nations of 
the Near and Middle East; (2) finan- 
cial arid technical aid in developing 
their resources, widening their educa- 
tional opportunities, and raising their 
standards of living. 


This is not a policy of underwrit- 
ing the British Empire. It is not in any 
way a static policy. It runs counter to 
the Western imperial practices of the 
past just as much as to the active Rus- 
sian imperialism of today. It is an anti- 
imperial policy. It applies to the Near 
and Middle East the traditional prin- 
ciples which the United States has 
preached and taken the lead in prac- 
ticing in China and in other areas of 
the world in opposition to the imperial 
ambitions of other powers. 

Prior to the recent war, the United 
States had taken only a limited interest 
in the Near and Middle East. The 
chief outside influence was British. 
During the war, our overriding inter- 
est in this area was the same as Brit- 
ain’s. But steps were gradually taken 
to make it plain that we were not just 
underwriters of British policy and to 
develop our own postwar program. 

The need for an independent anti- 





imperial American policy was seen 
and urged by Mr. Roosevelt, by Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, who surveyed the Near 
and Middle East as the President's 
special representative, and by James 
M. Landis, our supply commissioner 
at Cairo, among many others. Wendell 
Willkie reached the same conclusion. 
No one argued more per- 
suasively than Willkie for 
American economic and 
technical aid in raising the 
staridard of living of the 
peoples of the Near and 
Middle East. 


Mr. Roosevelt felt his 
way. He realized that be- 
yond a certain point an in- 
dependent American policy 
could not succeed in the 
face of British and Russian opposition. 
Under the declaration of Iran, which 
Roosevelt persuaded Stalin as well as 
Churchill to sign at Teheran, the Big 
Three promised economic aid.’to that 
country after the war as well as re- 
spect for its independence and terri- 
torial integrity. With a view to post- 
war cooperation, the Russians were 
invited to take a seat on the Middle 
Eastern supply council. They de- 
clined. Even in Iran itself they were 
uncooperative, to the point of refusing 
to send coal from their zone into the 
British and American zones. 

President. Truman now proclaims 
that the United States “will do its 
part” in helping the people of the 
Near and Middle East to develop their 
resources and raise their standards of 
living. He did not so specify, but the 
Administration’s intention is to have 
the United Nations sponsor this pro- 
gram. The British have indicated in- 
formally that they will support it. 

How will the Russians react? They 
have always avowed a keen interest 
in economic and social betterment of 
the people of the world. The Truman 
program would give them a chance to 
demonstrate that this interest is gen- 
uine and not a cloak for imperial ex- 
pansion. If Russian policy in the Near 
and Middle East has been inspired by 
the fear of other imperialisms, if its 
objective is to neutralize this area, the 


Truman program is the most promis- . 


ing solution. It is anti-imperial and 
constructive, and in complete accord 
with the principles and purposes of 
the United Nations. In its essentials, it 
is the only program so far proposed or 
envisaged anywhere which leads away 
from war instead of toward war. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Protocol 


As the Iraman tension mounted, the 
cables from the American Ambassador 
at Teheran took precedence over all oth- 
er messages. Quickly they were decoded 
and scanned at the State Department. 
At the height of the crisis, Ambassador 
Wallace Murray reported that His Im- 
perial Majesty, the Shahinshah, Muham- 
mad Riza Pahlevi, was “greatly dis- 
turbed”: The President of the United 
States failed to send him the customary 
greetings on the Persian New Year. 


ee 


Tweedledee’s Tweedledum 


O. Max Gardner, the new Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is in his own 
words “a magna cum laude graduate with 
a doctor’s degree in the science of bank- 
ruptcy and political discontent.” Gardner 
earned his “degree” as governor of North 
Carolina when he steered his state’s shaky 
financial affairs through the worst de- 
pression in history. The stock market 
crashed nine months after he took office 
in 1929 and a balanced budget eluded 
him for the rest of his four-year term. 

Gardner can now hark back with com- 
fort to those gloomy days when he jour- 
neyed to Wall Street to make a personal 
plea for the renewal of North Carolina’s 
short-term securities. The New York pa- 
pers announced the failure of nine more 
North Carolina banks the day he arrived. 
With understandable reluctance, the 
bankers renewed the notes. Now Gardner 
will meet some of those same bankers 


under vastly different circumstances; as 
Under Secretary, he will have much to 
say about managing the Treasury’s 
$275,000,000,000 debt, from which the 
banks derive a great part of their income. 

Secretary Fred Vinson’s choice of Gard- 
ner for the No. 2 job was not surprising. 
Both are “liberal Southerners,” staunch 
New Dealers with the happy knack of 
retaining the friendship and confidence of 
Southern conservatives. Friends since 
the 1924 Democratic convention, where 
they met, the two became intimate when 
they served with the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion—Vinson as 
chief and Gardner as chairman of the 
advisory board. On matters of Treasury 
policy, Gardner will play Tweedledum 
to Vinson’s Tweedledee. 

But Gardner’s cronies, who include 
wealthy law clients and influential South- 
ern congressmen, were surprised when he 
accepted the Under Secretaryship. When 
Secretary of State Byrnes heard about it, 
he complained he would have offered a 
post of equal prominence if he had known 
Gardner would take a government job. 
The fact is, Gardner has enjoyed being 
the behind-the-scenes adviser rather than 
a public officeholder. 

He settled in Washington in 1933 
partly because he did not want to prac- 
tice before judges he had appointed, 
partly because he hankered to discuss 
national affairs with those who shaped 
them. He became an unofficial adviser to 
F. D. R. on Southern politics and helped 
devise third-term strategy, though he was 
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Treasury Chief Vinson briefs his new Under Secretary and friend O. Max Gardner 
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personally opposed to breaking the two- 
term tradition. 

Meanwhile as a corporation lawyer he 
was prospering. His clients included the 
Cotton Textile Institute, National Rayon 
Producers Association, the United States 
Lines, Pan-American Airways, Coca- 
Cola, and Bethlehem Steel. His role was 
always that of counselor. He never ap- 
peared before Congressional committees 
or.sought government contracts or tax re- 
lief. His OWMR duties consisted of paci- 
fying the divergent elements—labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture—that comprised 
the board. 

Past Gained, Future Spent: O. Max 
Gardner's rise was in the best Alger tra- 
dition. An orphan, youngest of twelve 
children, he lived with his sister Bessie 
and her husband, Clyde Hoey, who lat- 
er followed him as governor and is now 
in the United States Senate. In 22 years 
of practicing law in Shelby, N. C., Gard- 
ner did well by himself. By 1929 he had 
acquired a textile mill now worth more 
than $1,000,000, purchased a fine Colo- 
nial home in the Piedmont, and won the 
governorship. 

Today the one-bedroom suite he and 
his wife share at the Mayflower Hotel 
has become a meeting place for the 
friends he acquired in these years of suc- 
cess: Senators Barkley and George, Rep- 
resentative Doughton, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
John M. Franklin, president of the United 
States Lines, and Ernest Norris, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway. 

So far, the husky, 6-foot-2 Gardner 
has not done much in his new job ex- 
cept to become familiar with the four 
telephones and three buzzers on his hand- 
carved light-mahogany desk. But in the 


- coming months, while Vinson is im- 


mersed in international finance, Gardner 
will manage the rest of the Treasury’s 
business. This assignment covers not on- 
ly the national debt, but taxes, banking, 
and the fight against inflation. 

After he was sworn in, Gardner, now 
64, was reminded of his statement when 
he became governor: “We not only have 
anticipated the future, we have spent it.” 

“I think,” he said musingly, “it’s about 
the same now.” 


oo 


Diplomat 


With mixed emotions, Peter D. Balog 
read the society-page reports on the eve 
of his departure for Moscow. Modest and 
unassuming, Balog winced at the praise. 
A Washington newswoman wrote: “One 
had the feeling that with his arrival in 
the Soviet city, the affairs of state would 
be handled tactfully and competently.” 
Balog’s title: Superintendent in the Main- 
tenance and Building Section of the 
Space and Facilities Branch of the Office 
of Departmental Administration of «the 
Department of State. His mission to Mos- 
cow: to examine the plumbing and struc- 


‘tural defects of Spasso House, the Amer- 


ican Embassy there. 
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Let’s go—faster, safer, smoother! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Resriess man always wants to go 
. . . to discover new horizons, new 
opportunities. That’s why human 
progress is so closely related to im- 
provements in transportation. 
Nothing has had more influence 
on modern transportation than the 
pneumatic tire. It gives greater 
speed, safety, comfort for automo- 
hiles, airplanes, trucks. While Good- 
year has been the leading tire builder 
for 31 years, it contributes to better 
transportation in many other ways. 
Goodyear is a pioneer in aviation. 
Soles and heels for your shoes; 


Airfoam for increased comfort in 
plane, train or car; conveyor belts 
that move mountains—are but a 
few of the many Goodyear products 
that help give better transportation. 

Back in 1901, Goodyear turned to 
a symbol of transportation—the 
winged foot—as the inspiration for 
a trade-mark. Today, the famous 
Goodyear Wingfoot travels with the 
Goodyear name all over the world 
. . . because, after nearly half a 
century, Goodyear still works to help 
move men and materials—faster, 
safer, smoother. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading tire builder, Goodyear is also an 
experienced worker in many other fields 
— metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics ... 
constantly developing new products that 
will serve you better. 


GOOD >YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


NOW THAT TIMKEN 
SEAMLESS TUBES HAVE WON 
ANOTHER BATTLE WITH HEAT... 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


— synthetic rubber faces a rosy future! 


Already, there’s talk of a tire that 
will last longer than an owner usu- 
ally keeps a motor car, talk even of 
combining synthetic rubber with 
natural rubber to produce a tire 
that might run 100,000 miles. 

To the chemical, rubber and 
petroleum industries responsible for 
synthetic rubber, metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany have rendered many a valued 
service through many years. 

As these industries developed new 
processes calling for higher tem- 
peratures, higher working pressures 
and greater resistance to Corrosion, 
it was. Timken that had the back- 
ground of experience with steels for 


* YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


high temperature service that made 
commercial production possible. 
No less than eleven tough new 
alloy steels have been developed 
for high temperature processes. 
And more are on the way. 

With this background, our engi- 
neers are looked upon everywhere 
as the final authority on problems 
involving the use of high tempera- 
ture tubing. It is quite likely they 
could help with your high tempera- 
ture problems. Write Steel and Tube 
Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Timken 
Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Seam- 
less Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 





TIMKEN 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


SEAMLESS TUBES 





HOT PIPES! When chemical, rubber 
and petroleum engineers got the 


“go ahead” on wartime synthetic - 


rubber, the process had been de- 
veloped, in fact, plans for new plants 
were already drawn. 


But the process required large 
quantities of butadiene. And plants 
for producing butadiene would 
need scores of miles of special 
tubing to transfer liquids and gases 
at temperatures as high as, 1600° 
Fahrenheit. 


Fortunately, the ‘know how” for 
producing such tubing was avail- 
able. For 17 years, properties of 
metals at high temperatures had 
been under extensive study by the 
Steel and Tube Division of The 


. Timken Roller Bearing Company. 


From its laboratories came top 
metallurgical talent to counsel the 
fledgeling industry. 

Today, the men who pioneered 
synthetic rubber say their phenom- 
enal wartime success could not 
have been achieved without the 
aid of The Timken Company. 
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ARMY: To Ensure Peace, “We Must Remain Strong’ 


The big parades denied to America 
during the war took place all over the 
nation on April 6. In a surge of emotional 
patriotism, millions of Americans turned 
out to watch the greatest Army Day cele- 
brations ever held. Down the flag-be- 
decked main streets of hundreds of cities 
and towns marched long lines of men and 
women still in the armed forces, followed 
by such organizations as the veterans’ 
societies, Boy Scouts, American Women’s 
Voluntary Services, Red Cross, and hosts 
of others. There were flags, drums, bugles, 
guns, and tanks aplenty. 

Overseas there was more of the same, 
but the emphasis was not so much on 
pageantry as on power. In Berlin, the 
Army gave a businesslike display of in- 
fantry, motorized cavalry, armored cars, 
and transport planes. In Tokyo, troops 
and heavy mechanized equipment filed 
past the imperial palace and General of 
the Army MacArthur’s headquarters. And 
ia another trouble spot, the town of Go- 
rizia in the Italian province of Venezia 
Giulia, the 88th Division, under tension 
because of Marshal Tito’s territorial ambi- 
tion for Trieste, paraded 5,000 infantry- 
men, 62 tanks, and 54 artillery pieces. 

Uncle Sam, Leader: As never be- 
fore, there was a purpose behind Army 
Day, 1946. It was not the swan song of 
an armed force reconciled to a return to 
its third-rate position of the ’20s and 
30s. Neither was it an indication that 
the United States had decided to become 
a militaristic power. It was a clear noti- 
fication that the nation had accepted the 
premise there can yet be no effective in- 
ternational moral force unless it is ably 
backed up by potential physical force, 
whether by the United Nations together 
or by the United States alone. At Soldier 
Field in Chicago, where he chose to de- 
liver a speech outlining America’s posi- 
tion, President Truman answered some 
of the world’s questions about the peace.* 
He said: 

“The United States today is a strong 
nation; there is none stronger. This is 
not a boast. It is a fact which calls for 
solemn thought and due humility. It 
means that with such strength we have 
to assume leadership and accept respon- 
sibility . . . 

“We still have all the duties of the 
armies of occupation. We still have to 
do our share in supervising former enemy 
governments, enforcing the peace terms, 

ing and repatriating enemy troops, 
taking care of hundreds of thousands of 
displaced persons. We still have to serv- 
ice and supply all our troops overseas. 

‘But far and above all those things, we 








. *For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 29. 


must remain strong because only so long 
as we remain strong can we ensure the 
peace of the world. Peace has to be 
built on power for good. Justice and good 
will and good deeds are not enough. We 
cannot on one day proclaim our inten- 
tion to prevent unjust aggression and op- 
pression in the world, and on the next 
day call for immediate scrapping of our 
military might.” 

Mr. Truman then called unification of 
the services, draft extension, and uni- 
versal military training essential to the 
maintenance of American leadership on 
the road to freedom and peace. “The 
desire for peace and freedom is the very 
root of our foreign policy,” he con- 
tinued. “. . . The immediate objective of 
our foreign policy is to support the United 
Nations to the utmost .. . 

“Peace is not a reward that comes 
automatically to those who cherish it. 
It must be pursued, unceasingly and un- 
waveringly, by every means at our com- 
mand... 

“We recognize that the Soviet Union, 
the British Commonwealth, and other 
nations have important interests in the 
Far East. In return we expect recogni- 
tion by them that we also have an in- 
terest in maintaining peace and security 
in that area... 

“Turning to the Near East and the 
Middle East, we find an area which pre- 
sents grave problems. This area contains 
vast natural resources. It lies across the 
most convenient routes of land, air, and 
water communications. It is consequently 
an area of great economic and strategic 


— mane — ——— 


importance, the nations of which are 
not strong enough individually or collec- 
tively to withstand powerful aggression. 

“It is easy to see, therefore, how the 
Near and Middle East might become an 
arena of intense rivalry between outside — 
powers, and how such rivalry might sud- 
denly erupt into conflict. 

“No country, great or small, has legiti- 
mate interests in the Near and Middle 
East which cannot be reconciled with 
the interests of other nations through 
the United Nations.” 

The Chalienge of Peace: “Perhaps 
the greatest challenge which the war 
has bequeathed to us is the control of 
atomic energy so that this vast new force 
may not destroy but instead may serve 
mankind. Our country has joined with 
all the United Nations in a determined 
effort to devise international action which 


will achieve these ends. We are pressing. 


on steadfastly in this task. . . 

“I am not pessimistic about the future. 
I have confidence that there is no inter- 
national problem which cannot be solved 
if there are the will and strength to solve 
it through the United Nations which we 
have all created. 

“We attained overwhelming victory in 
close union with the free and peaceful 
nations of the world. In the same kind 
of union with them, and with the help 
of the same heroic men and women who 
fought the war and whom we honor to- 
day, we can attain a lasting peace.” 


Dismount 


The importance of cavalry began di- 
minishing fast with the invention of the 
machine gun. In 1898 Teddy Roosevelt 
abandoned his horse and led his Rough 
Riders up San Juan Hill afoot. Cavaliy- 
men groaned, but their tradition of 
clanking sabers and great victories died 








Associated Press 
At Soldier Field Mr. Truman says America must stay strong to keep the peace 
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And Now Good-By: On the bleak, sun-baked Marshall 
Island of Kwajalein, Japanese prisoners humbly pay their 
respects at graves of their dead countrymen. The prisoners 
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U. S. Navy Photo 


were held as witnesses in war-atrocity trials on the Mid-Pa- 
cific atoll. They were moved as a security measure when Kwa- 
jalein became a staging area for the Bikini atom-bomb test. 





hard. By 1918, the tank was the only 
mount worth having on the Western Front. 

Even after that war the cavalrymen 
didn’t give up. George S. Patton Jr. cried 
when his regiment trooped past him the 
last time before it was mechanized. 
Stukas and panzers could not really shake 
the true defenders of the faith. Even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor the Army began to 
build up its cavalry again. By 1942 the 
cavalry school at Fort Riley, Kans., had 
9,000 horses. 

Then in the Pacific the First Cavalry 
Division made a record ‘superb enough 
for any division. But it made it on foot, 
fighting as infantry. Last week the caval- 


ry was only a nostalgic memory. At Fort 


Riley Secretary Patterson read an order 
transferring what was left of it to the 
Armored Force. 


Remedy for Caste : 


After seven days of hearings in Wash- 


ington, Lt. Gen. (on terminal leave) 
James H. Doolittle’s embattled caste in- 
vestigating board last week called a re- 
cess until early May. The reason was to 
give the committee recorder, Maj. W.R.G. 
Bender, only officer on the committee 
still on active duty, an opportunity to 
assemble the testimony offered by se- 
lected witnesses into a preliminary report 
which the board will study. What the 
board gave him, Doolittle explained, “is 
the outline of a tree . . . we'll let him put 
on the twigs and leaves.” The board’s re- 
port, including minority opinions, was 


‘scheduled to go to Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson next month. 

In its search for a method of making 
the Army more palatable to enlisted per- 
sonnel, the board heard 39 witnesses—22 
enlisted personnel, 14 officers, an FBI 
agent, a Red Cross worker, and Congress- 
woman Edith N. Rogers. Among the 
Army witnesses were two Wacs, a nurse, 
and a chaplain. Almost all of the officers 
chosen to testify had at onetime been 
enlisted men, and two of the GI’s were 
ex-officers. Ranks ranged from former 
private to General of the Army Eisen- 
hower. 

The testimony tended to be repetitious, 
sometimes even trivial. Representatives 
of the more pertinent and carefully con- 
sidered presentations was that of former 
M/Sgt. Glenn Kendall, now _ tele- 
graph editor of The Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Kendall, a proponent of uni- 
versal peacetime training and a large 
army, suggested: 

@ Court-martial penalties should bear a 
closer relation to justice. 

€ The Inspector General's Department 
should be taken out of the Army and re- 
placed by a civilian agency responsible 
only to the Secretary of War. 

@ Under universal service all officers, in- 
cluding West Point cadets, should come 
from the ranks. 

@ The practice of using enlisted men as 
celal servants, except in the event of 
military necessity, should be stopped. 

@ Before denying anything to enlisted 
men, officers should answer the question: 


“Is this being done just because they're 
enlisted men, or is there a good reason 
for it?” 


Operation Mail Order 


The Army last week presented the 
Legion of Merit to Col. John Hamilton 
Savage Jr. of Washington, D. C. The 
citation: He “materially contributed to 
the successful accomplishment of vital 
War Department missions” as chief of the 
receipts and disbursement division of the 
Army task force which occupied the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. plant in Chicago. 


Poo e 


DRAFT: Suspended Sentence 


The Selective Service Act last week 


still had neither been sentenced to death + 


nor reprieved. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of both House and Senate con- 
tinued to hear witnesses. The pressure 
was on for a decision. The Army and 
Navy, veterans’ organizations, and the 
Secretary of State had asked for a one- 
year continuation of the draft. But there 
had also been such opponents as _ the 
AFL, Norman Thomas, We the Mothers 
Mobilize for America, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
Congressional sentiment had begun to 
swing sharply away from a compromise 
bill extending the induction period for 
nine months. As a substitute, Rep. Forest 
A. Harness, Indiaria Republican, intro- 
duced a measure which would continue 


























Imagine! A helicopter is “covering” 
the story of a man marooned on a 
burning building. Sitting at your home 
television receiver, you will get the 
same eye-witness view as though you 
were riding along in the nose of the 
plane! 

To develop equipment compact 
enough to fit into a plane was a major 
problem. But RCA-NBC scientists 
and engineers in co-operation with the 
U. S. Navy did it—and airborne tele- 


vision became a wartime reality. 


This portable equipment has many 
peacetime uses—and may lead to de- 





Youll see news in the making— through Television 


velopment of a “walkie-lookie” with 
which a radio or news reporter might 
cover a story by television as readily 
as a news photographer does now 
with a camera. 

Such progress-making research goes 
into each and every RCA product— 


‘and is your assurance that anything 


bearing the RCA or RCA Victor em- 
blem is one of the finest instruments 
of its kind that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20...Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 




















A television “eye” in the nose of a 
plane! Besides covering news events 
by plane, automobile or boat, such 
revolutionary equipment developed 
by RCA and NBC, can make accurate 
geographical surveys from planes 
flown by remote control. Moreover, 
similar television equipment can ob- 
serve hazardous manufacturing 
processes from a safe distance. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 




















AT THESE 
LOW RATES 


You Really Can Afford 
to Carry $10,000 of Life 
Insurance 
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‘ term policy that pro- 
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T AGE 35, a $10,000 pol- 
icy costs you only $13.20 
per month and will, should 
you die during the expectancy 
period, pay your beneficiary 
$10,000 or an income for life. 
This low-cost policy cannot 
be issued in amounts less than 
$2,500. Write for full details. 
Use coupon below. 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
Of Insurance In Force 





















THE EINNSURANCE CO. 
Dept. N-4, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana - 


‘Gost Plan, which 
at low cost. 
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the draft until Feb. 15, 1947, require 
men reaching 18 to register, but forbid 
the induction of anyone not eligible be- 
fore May 16, 1946. If voluntary recruit- 
ing then failed, the law would still be 


on the books and compulsory induction , 


could begin on a few days’ notice. 
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MARINES: Uniform Uniforms 


Marines are traditionally proud of their 
snappy uniforms—the smartly tailored 
green service ones, the yellow and scar- 
let embellished dress blues. But the tight- 
fitting trousers without hip pockets have 
annoyed many a leatherneck. On April 
2, a week after the Army announced that 
the uniforms of its officers and enlisted 
men would be of identical material and 
cut, the marines followed suit. 

Officers and men will wear identical 
service models except for insignia of 
rank. The new service uniform, already 
in production, has roomier green trousers 
with hip pockets, a green battle jacket 
similar to the Army’s, and an overseas 
cap. Enlisted men’s dress blues have had 
four pockets added to the tunic. The red 
pants stripe stays. 


PP 


OVERSEAS: Lichfield Fireworks 


The sign on the rafter in the basement 
of Selfridge’s annex in London read: 
“Every hour one sees something new in 
this salesroom.” ; 

The department-store salesroom had 
been turned into a courtroom, ~~: its 
rafters last week echoed with plenty that 
was new and unusual as judgec sy the 
orderly standards of British !ez:. proce- 
dure. Before the seven officers ot an 
American Army general court-martial 
stood S/Sgt. James M. Jones of Musko- 
gee, Okla., the second of nine enlisted 
men and six officers charged with cruelty 
to soldiers held in the Tenth Reinforce- 
ment Depot guardhouse at Lichfield. 

Before the trial started Capt. Earl J. 
Carroll of San Francisco, the 42-year-old 
assistant prosecutor whose smashing 
cross-examinations had resulted in the 
earlier conviction of Sgt. Judson Smith 
and the indictment of Col. James A. 
Kilian (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 7), wrote Army 
headquarters in London a seven-page let- 
ter asking to. be released from further 
participation in the trials. Among his 
charges which leaked out despite his “di- 
rect orders” not to discuss the situation 
with newspapermen: Higher echelons de- 
sired to whitewash the officers and had 
offered the enlisted men sentences of 30 
months if they would plead guilty and 
exonerate their superiors. In addition, 
Carroll mentioned the fact that enlisted 
prosecution witnesses, brought to London 
in September for an anticipated five-day 
stay and thereafter paid irregularly and 
forced to live virtually hand-to-mouth, 
had been treated so badly they wanted to 
get out of the whole business. Carroll’s 
request was granted immediately. Chief 
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Prosecutor Maj. Leland J. Smith’s request 
to retire from the trial, made at the same 
time, was not. 

Unnecessary Leering? Thereafter 
Sergeant Jones, the man on trial, slipped 
far into the background as the defense 
counsel, Lts. Morris Clinton McGee and 
Frank Johnson, tore into the prosecution 
and the court. McGee, a narrow-shoul- 
dered Alabamian who, in association with 
Carroll, had previously won acquittals 
for 23 soldiers in other courts-martial, was 
by turn cocky and persuasive. He ques- 
tioned the legality of the court itself and 
scheduled his friend Carroll as a witness. 
A peremptory challenge caused the dis- 
missal of Col. Paul C. Cole as president 
of the court. McGee then charged that 
Col. Clarence Brand of the staff of Maj. 


















Associated Press 
Carroll’s resignation was accepted 


Gen. John T. Lewis, commander of the 
Western European Base Section, had at- 
tempted to bargain with the accused en- 
listed men, Johnson, also a man of strong 
personality, charged that Lewis was try- 
ing to “railroad” the men and “white- 
wash” the senior officers. The defense de- 
cided to ask General Lewis and Lt. Gen. 
John C. H. Lee, former ETO Army 
Service Forces chief, to testify. 

Neither the court nor the prosecution 
took the accusations calmly. Maj. Rich- 
ard Kearney of the prosecution staff 
clashed with the defense but admitted 
that on March 28 he had told Johnson it 
“would be unwise and dangerous” to try 
to bring General Lewis and other high 
rankers into the case. The defense was 
also strongly opposed to Maj. Benito 
Gaguine, law officer of the court, claim- 
ing that he was prejudiced and given to 
“leering” when he overruled their objec- 
tions, as he frequently did. 

‘As the fireworks exploded, it became 
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increasingly clear that the defense strate- 
gy was to try to prove that the Lichfield 
gang was under at least implicit orders 
from high above to be so tough with 
AWOL’s and other errant soldiers sent 
to Lichfield that they would be glad 
to go back to battle. The charges hurled 
in London proved serious enough for 
General of the Army Eisenhower to 
order a full investigation. 


Over to You, Padre 


General of the Army MacArthur has 
often appealed to God for help, but one 
problem he deemed more in the province 
of his Chaplain Corps. In a letter which 
he made public on April 2, he asked all 
Army chaplains to “exert a strong, direct 
moral leadership” over occupation troops. 
The general said that Americans at home 
were deeply distressed over the “wide- 
spread promiscuous relationship” be- 
tween GI’s and immoral Jap girls. He 
thought soldiers still overfraternized de- 
spite the Army’s. efforts to provide 
healthy off-duty recreations. 


Pa 


VETERANS: Senior to Whom? 


A ten-month-old law case, watched in- 
tently by veterans, unions, and employ- 
ers, last week reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It was Abraham 
Fishgold’s suit for the $86.40 which he 
claims the Sullivan Drydock & Repair 
Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y., owes him. 

Fishgold, a 28-year-old welder, was 
drafted into the Army in May 1943. Four- 
teen months later he was discharged and 
returned to his job at $1.20 an hour. He 
stayed at it until April 1945. Then he was 
laid off in favor of a non-veteran with 
higher shop seniority. 

Basing his claim on Selective Service 
Director Lewis B. Hershey’s ruling that 
a veteran’s right to his job supersedes the 
seniority system, Fishgold went to court. 
The Federal Eastern District Court of 
New York decided in his favor, but the 
CIO Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
union immediately took the case to the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
reversed the judgment. The CIO’s argu- 
ment was that General Hershey’s ruling 
set veteran against non-veteran and 
made it possible for an ex-serviceman 
to take the job of a man who had many 
years of seniority. 

Meanwhile Fishgold got back his job 


after losing $86.40 in time. But all in- 


terested parties pressed him to make it a 
test case and Knowlton Durham, a New 
York lawyer, agreed to handle it with- 
out compensation. Durham, however, 
withdrew on April 1 when Attorney 
General Tom k described the suit 
as “one of national importance as to 
veterans’ rights” and offered to have the 
Justice Department represent the ex- 
serviceman. Only a decision by the Su- 
preme Court justices seemed likely to 
extricate employers now boxed in be- 
tween veterans and unions. 
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But desk work is heavy, too. 
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COUNCIL: What Price Soviet-Iranian Accord? 


_ Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
said: “We have accomplished the pur- 
pose.” Then the United Nations Security 
Council adjourned for nearly a week. 
The delegates, hopeful that the pesky 
Iranian dispute had finally been solved, 
wandered out. Few of them heard a 
piano playing in a basement or caught 
the strains of the song—“I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows.” 


White Ties and Tommy Guns 


At exactly 11:18 a.m. on April 3, Dr. 
Quo Tai-chi opened the Security Council 
session. It was a meeting that might have 
proved crucial. The Council had asked 
both Russia and Iran for full information 
on the status of their negotiations and 
agreements. Iran as the complaining state 
was certain to reply. But Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the Russian representative, had 
walked out of the Council on March 27, 
when it insisted on discussing the Iranian 
case against the Soviet Union’s wishes. 
Should Moscow now refuse even to heed 
the Council’s request for information, it 
could deal the United Nations a body 
blow. But from both Teheran and Mos- 
cow came prompt replies: 

@ Russia said that all Soviet troops would 
be out of Iran by May 6 and that this 
assurance was “not connected” with “oth- 
er questions” being negotiated between 
Moscow and Teheran. ; 

@ Iran said that Russian forces were 
“continuing to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Iran” and were “still preventing 
the Government of Iran from exercising 
any authority in the province of Azerbai- 
jan.” It charged that Russia was willing to 





withdraw its troops only on condition that 
a joint Russo-Iranian company be formed 
to extract oil from Northern Iran and 
that “a form of autonomous government” 
be given to Azerbaijan. And, in such a 
situation, “no understanding has been ar- 
rived at and no agreement has been made. 
The Prime Minister of Iran emphatical- 
ly states that he has not accepted, and 
cannot accept, any conditions whatso- 
ever being attached to the complete 
withdrawal of the Red Army from the 
whole of Iran.” 

The Russian reply had been communi- 
cated to Secretary of State Byres by 
Gromyko a few days previously. The 
Secretary thereupon arranged a private 
meeting with Hussein Ala, the Iranian 
Ambassador to the United States and UN 
representative. Now the rest of the Coun- 
cil proceedings ticked off on schedule. 
Byrnes asked Ala if he wanted the 
Council to take any action. Ala said not 
if the Russians would withdraw from Iran 
by May 6.* Next day the Council grate- 
fully deferred further proceedings until 
that date. Only Lt. Col. W. R. Hodgson, 
the Australian delegate, objected; he 
thought it a “hasty decision.” 

Light on Oil: The following day 
further news from Teheran rocked the 
self-satisfaction of the Security Council. 
Premier Ghavam Saltaneh had emerged 
at 4 a.m., from a conference with the 
new Russian Ambassador, Ivan V. Sad- 
chikoff. Ghavam, an old man with a 
long nose and a lifetime of experience in 
diplomatic intrigue, looked worn out and 





*Ala referred to his country as both Iran and 
Persia and said either was correct. But he gave his 
daughter the first name of Iran. 


red-eyed from lack of sleep. He an. | 


nounced that Iran and Russia had reached 


- an agreement. 


The terms: 

1—Soviet troops will complete their 
withdrawal from Iran by May 6. 

2—A joint Russian-Iranian oil company 
will be formed. Aceording to a map dis- 


played in Pravda, the Soviet concession | 


stretches clear across Northern Iran from 
the Turkish to the Afghanistan borders, 
The Russians will have a 51 per cent 
interest in the company for the first 25 
years. The oil agreement must be ap- 
proved by the new Iranian Parliament, 
for which elections will be held June 7. 

8—Russia recognized that what went 
on in Azerbaijan was “an internal affair” 
but understood that “peaceful arrange- 
ments will be made between the govern- 
ment and the people of Azerbaijan for 
carrying out improvements.” To this end, 
Ghavam announced that Jaafar Pishevari, 
political leader of the so-called Azerbaijan 
“Republic,” had been invited to Teheran 
(see page 40). 

The sting in this treaty lay in the fact 
that the whole case against the Russians 
before the Security Council was whether 
or not they were using the presence of 


. their troops in Iran to force the Iranians 


to sign an agreement. The Russian note 
had said there was no connection between 
the troop withdrawal and the oil and 
Azerbaijan questions. That made the 
hastily announced treaty look like a com- 
pletely cynical maneuver. Furthermore, 
the vague phraseology of the third term 
gave the Russians grounds for complaints 
against the Iranian Government. 
Finally, on April 7, the Russians 
dropped a delayed-action bomb on the 
Security Council. The Moscow radio 
broadcast the text of a letter addressed 
to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Gromyko. In effect, Gromyko said that 
everybody had-been out of step but him. 
He had refused to sanction the discussion 
of the Iranian issue because an agreement 
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Stettinius and Byrnes hold aloof as Hodgson of Australia disapproves the Iranian decision that brings smiles to the faces of 
Hussein Ala of Iran (right), his adviser, Dr. Ali-Akbar Daftary, and his daughter, Iran Ala 
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fast job today with ma- 
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As background to the Soviet-Iranian 
agreement, Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, has 
obtained the following up-to-date re- 
port on political conditions in Iran: 


The Red Army, which only a few 
weeks ago detained an American Con- 
sul for watching its movements, is now 
withdrawing toward Russian territory 
to the tune of martial music which is 
played with particular gusto outside 
the United States Consul’s residence in 
Tabriz. However, some of the Soviet 
soldiers are discarding their uniforms 
and staying behind. It will be up to 
these “tourists” to achieve in mufti the 
objectives which the United Nations 
Security Council withheld from them 
while they were in uniform. 

But their task of assisting an “inter- 
nal” settlement in Iran will be difficult 
and complicated. Already a bitter fight 
is raging between the two Russian- 
sponsored groups—the Turkis in Azer- 
baijan and the Kurds. The Kurdish 
? leader, Ghazi Mohammed, was told by 
his Azerbaijanian colleague, Jaafar 
Pishevari, that the independent re- 

ublic of Kurdistan can exist only un- 
Ber Azerbaijan control and that all 
boundary disputes between the two 
nations must be settled in favor of 
Azerbaijan. These, Pishevari said, were 
the Russians’ orders. The fiery Kurdish 
leader retorted that he too had had 
direct contacts with the Russians who 
assured him that the Republic of Kur- 
distan will exist independently of Azer- 
baijan control. Both men dispatched 
urgent telegrams to their Russian pa- 
tron, Communist party leader Baghiroff 
of the Azerbaijan Soviet Republic, ask- 
ing for his support of their respective 
positions. Up to this week there had 
been no replies from Baku. 

Sugar & Spice: Ghazi returned to 
his capital in Mehabad, where he 
found that the red, white, and green 
flag of Kurdistan, which he had de- 
signed himself, was still flying over his 
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Inside Iran: Turkis vs. Kurds With Reds Between 


os) 


residence. He also found lavish gifts of 
sugar, cloth, and ammunition from the 
commander of the Russian forces in 
Iran. His own commander-in-chief, 
the Iraqui Kurdish leader, Hama 
Rashid, who recently received a cere- 
monial sword and a medal from the 
Russians, was there to welcome him. 
His personal retinue of 1,000 horse- 
men stood ready to do his bidding. 

Ghazi Mohammed makes no secret 
of accepting Russian assistance. He 
would accept it from anyone, he says, 
in order to realize his dream—an in- 
dependent Kurdish republic which 
would include the Kurds of Iran, Iraq, 
and Turkey. The 50-year-old leader is 
an ardent patriot. He is the founder of 
the Kurdish National Society, Koma- 
la, and was the last to discard Kurd- 
ish robes in favor of European cloth- 
ing under Iranian orders. Although his 
capital is known in the outside world 
by its Iranian name of Mehabad, a 
stranger who would call it in Ghazi’s 
presence by any but its ancient name, 
Saujbulagh (meaning cold spring) 
would be likely to incur his eb. 
Ghazi speaks English, German, and 
Esperanto and has a remarkable col- 
lection of old Persian books. 

Pass the Ammunition: The Rus- 
sians would have no trouble extending 
further assistance as such to the Tur- 
kis, Kurds or any other Iranian dissi- 
dents they favored. While in oc- 
cupation of their zone they seized 
Iranian arsenals and are now estimated 
to have 300,000 Iranian-made rifles, 
for which ammunition could be manu- 
factured on the spot. The Iranian Gov- 
ernment forces would not be able to 
match this abundance. Last week their 
urgent request to Washington for sur- 
plus United States Army equipment 
was approved “on the highest level” 
but jurisdictional difficulties between 
the War Department, the Foreign Ligq- 
uidation Commission, and other gov- 
ernment agencies make it doubtful 
whether they will ever receive it. 








was being negotiated anyway. Now the 
matter was completely closed and the 
action of the Council in voting to re- 
consider the question on May 6 was “not 
eee ee Se 

arter.” The vigor of this language per- 
haps indicated that Gromyko would not 
return to the Council until his demands 
were met. And it boded ill for the Iranians 
unless they made the proper “improve- 
ments” in their relations with Azerbaijan. 
Significance-—— 

A cynic summed up the meaning of the 
entire Iranian dispute in these words: 
“The Russians have been forced to go 
after their. objectives in white ties and 


tail coats instead of with tommy guns. 
Their progress in the Middle East has 
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probably been slowed by six months.” 
This was one way of expressing the gen- 
eral opinion that there was no evidence 
to show that UN action on Iran had 
caused the Soviets to abandon their ex- 
pansionist program or to modify their 
expansionist philosophy. 

But the outstanding fact remained that 
Moscow had obeyed the UN demand that 
it state its case on Iran by a specified time. 
It may have been only a transition from 
tommy-gun to white-tie tactics. Neverthe- 
less that in itself represented a consider- 
able victory for the western powers since 
one of the barriers preventing American- 
British-Russian cndocendinn has been 
the Soviet tommy-gun psychology. 

In any case Iran represented only the 
first of many issues on which Russia and 
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Britain and the United States were cer- 
tain to spar before the UN. The Poles an- 
nounced that they would bring up the 
question of Spain before the Security 
Council—a “move both Washington and 
Lon.lon bitterly oppose. And Moscow has 
hinted that it would raise the issue of 
why American troops are still maintained 
in Iceland and China. 

Two immediate problems before the 
Council are rules of procedure and ad- 
mission of new members. On the first 
point, the Russians, after their Iranian 
experience, may try to extend the one- 
power veto to discussions of subjects to 
be brought before the Council. On the 
second point, Russia surely will bring up 
the question of the admission of Com- 
munist-dominated Albania to UN. This 
the United States and Britain will oppose. 
The Anglo-American candidates for ad- 
mission are: Sweden, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Siam, and possibly Indonesia—if the 
Dutch-Indonesian settlement is made in 
time. Washington and London freely pre- 
dict that Russia will counter these nomi- 
nations with a request for the admission 
of the three Baltic republics and perhaps 
some of the Asiatic Soviet Republics. 


Great Big House Wanted 


The United Nations last week found 
the temporary crib at Hunter College in 
the Bronx too small for their needs. They 
began looking for a larger place. Benja- 
min A. Cohen of Chile, ‘Assistant Secre- 
tary General, explained: “We have got to 
be able to settle down. The need for a 
place for the Security Council was ur- 
gent. But we will have commissions and 
other groups meeting from now on and 
we have to prepare for the big Assembly 
meeting in September.” That meeting 
alone is expected to bring between 3,000 
and 4,000 persons to New York City. 

Currently considered: A move some- 
time in May to the $17,783,000 Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. plant, at Lake Success on 
Long Island, 22 miles and 45 minutes by 
UN limousine from Manhattan. 

Owned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and only partly used at present for 
manufacturing, the plant offered the UN: 
147 acres with more than 2,000,000 
square feet of working and office space; 
modern glass-and-steel, air-conditioned, 
and soundproof buildings; a cafeteria 
seating 1,000; electric kitchens equipped 
to make 40,000 meals a day; a public-ad- 
dress system with a loudspeaker in every 
room, and five parking lots with space for 
7,000 cars. 

On April 5, six Security Council dele- 
gates, including Andrei Gromyko of Rus- 
Sia, inspected the Sperry plant. They all 
took penciled notes as they were led 
about by Andrew W. Cordier, executive 
assistant to Secretary General Trygve Lie. 
Gromyko was heard to remark: “It’s 
rather spacious.” Later he unbent further 
and gave a blonde his autograph. Cordier 
told reporters: “The reaction of the party 
is very favorable in terms of office facili- 
ties. We are obviously very interested.” 








ar traffic roads 


were expendable 


Overloaded trucks pounding 
day and night over highways 
built years ago for far lighter 
traffic, have taken their toll—but 
war traffic had to move. The 
highways were expendable. 

The older concrete roads had 
long since paid for themselves. 
Adequate maintenance might 
have kept some of them in serv- 
‘ice for many more years, but 
under war conditions that was 
impossible. Now they must be 
rebuilt. 

Along with needed recon- 
struction and relocation, a tre- 
mendous job faces highway 
departments in providing new 


adequate facilities for the ex- 
panding peacetime traffic which 
is inevitable in the years ahead. 

' New concrete pavements de- 
signed for increased volume and 
weights of trucks, buses and cars, 
will serve highway transporta- 
tion needs of the future at low 
annual cost as they have in the 


‘And for all but the lighter 
traffic roads and streets, con- 
crete usually costs less to build 
than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity. That fact 
plus low maintenance expense, 
gives low annual cost—the true 
measure of pavement economy, 


In sections of the country where calcium and sodium 
chlorides are likely to be used for ice and snow re- 
moval, be sure to build your concrete pavements with 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT. 
This new product is the answer of research to the problem 


of pavement scaling. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
- « . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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MIDDLE EAST: Bevin, Pashas, and Peoples 


From the moment Emest Bevin took 
office as British Foreign Secretary, men 
wise in the ways of the Foreign Office 
could have predicted his development in 
the grand tradition of Palmerston, Dis- 
raeli, and Curzon. For Bevin’s interest 
turned immediately to the area most vital 
for the survival of the British Empire—the 
Middle East. His first Cabinet paper dealt 
with this vast region and after his return 
from Potsdam last August he summoned 
all British Ambassadors in the Middle East 
to a meeting in London. He told them he 
would like to visit there as soon as possi- 
ble and read his Cabinet paper to them. 
One of the sentiments it expressed: “We 
must transfer our support from pashas 
to peoples.” 

Last week. London announced that 
Bevin himself would head the mission go- 





Wide World 
Bevin: Empire saver, new style 


ing to Cairo to negotiate the withdrawal 


of British troops from Egypt. To some ex- 
tent, this was intended to flatter the Egyp- 
tians. The chief burden of the work will 
be borne by Sir Ronald Ian Campbell, 
British Ambassador in Cairo. But Bevin 
will travel to Egypt for at least the final 
stage of the negotiations. There he will 
find himself dealing more with pashas 
than with peoples. And for Egypt’s ruling 
class—Albanian and Turkish in ancestry, 
French in speech, cosmopolitan in out- 
look, and semifeudal landowning by oc- 
cupation—this will be their first meeting 
with a man of Bevin’s working class back- 


ground. Even physically the squat, rum- 
pled Foreign Secretary contrasted with 
the calculated magnificence of the men 
who once represented Britain—such as 
that arch-paladin, Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum. 

Bevin will stand for the new Britain 
in a land largely shaped by an older 
Britain. Beginning with Lord Cromer, a 
gifted line of Englishmen brought order, 


railways, dams, and industry to Egypt.. 


They also brought with them a talent for 
sophisticated political organization. From 
the British Agency in Cairo the bright 
young men fanned out through Africa, 
Arabia, and other Turkish territories in 
Asia Minor. Lawrence of Arabia was only 
the most spectacular of these career 
agents. The result was a steady expan- 
sion of British political influence, backed 
up by armed strength throughout the 
vital crossroads of the empire. 

Nationalism in the second world war 
shook this position. The Egyptians have 
not forgotten the great “flap” that took 
place when Marshal Rommel stood 60 
miles from Alexandria. But in their pal- 
aces in glittering, dirty Cairo—that jade of 
cities—in their smart night clubs like the 
Auberge des Pyramides, in their white- 
washed villas overlooking the sea in Alex- 
andria, the pashas now have a new fear. 
Far over the horizon in Iran and Tur- 
key looms the shadow of Soviet Russia. 
The British can come to Egypt once 
again as protectors—of the pashas as well 
as the peoples. 

The Essential Pillars: The London 
Economist outlined the strategic problem 
of the British in the Middle East in these 
terms: “For Britain to withdraw from the 
Middle East . . . would be trebly dis- 
astrous. In the first place it would be bad 
for Britain, since it would be a surrender 
of essential strategic and economic inter- 
ests. Secondly, it would be bad for the 
Middle Eastern states, since they would 
almost certainly come under some other 
influence far less mild and tolerant than 
Britain. And thirdly, it would be bad for 
the world, since it is hardly possible to 
imagine so vital a transfer of power occur- 
ring peacefully. It is therefore essential to 
reemphasize the essential pillars of British 
policy . . . Those-essential pillars are that 
there shall be no other potentially hostile 
Great Power in the Persian Gulf, on the 
Suez Canal, or on the approaches to it, 
at either end.” 

Against this background, Britain is pre- 
pared to leave Egypt, angel holding 
only a few air bases, and may announce 
the evacuation of Alexandria and Cairo 
early in the talks. Even the Suez Canal 
zone can be evacuated (and possibly 
placed under the United Nations) if, in 
place of the canal garrison, Britain can 





: Oulver 
_ Kitchener: Empire builder, old style 


establish a security system for the entire 
Middle East. Here is how that system 
shapes up: 

@ Sudan: This southern outpost of the 
Middle East fortress must be held. Britain 
will resist the Egyptian demand that the 
Sudan be returned to an independent 
Egypt—the most difficult issue in the 
forthcoming talks. Bevin said in London: 
“No change should be made in the status 
of the Sudan . . . until the Sudanese have 
been consulted.” 

@ Palestine: Britain expects to remain in 
some capacity, whatever the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Inquiry now 
preparing its report. At Gaza, only 25 
miles from the Egyptian border, barracks 
and other facilities for a large force are 
being hurriedly built. 

@ Trans-Jordan: A new treaty between 
the Emir Abdullah and King George VI 
granted Trans-Jordan independence three 
weeks ago. But the two nations also 
signed .a treaty of alliance, which gives 
Britain bases in the desert princi ity, 
pledges both to “collective self-de 

and provides for mutual military ail 
foreign policies. 

@ Iraq: Renegotiation of the Anglo-Iraqi 
treaty is also pending. Two British bases, 
at Habbaniya and Shaiba, may be re- 
tained under the new treaty. An alliance 
between Iraq and Trans-Jordan is now 
under discussion. Turkey also signed a 
joint security pact with Iraq on March 30. 


FOOD: Hunger at the Table 


“When I go after food, I usually get 
it,” wryly commented Fiorello H. La 
Guardia last week at a Burlington, Vt., 
food conference. The Burlington commit- 
tee had presented the new director gen- 
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Herbert Hoover pleads for food for children like these young Poles 


eral of UNRRA with a native turkey, a 
gallon of Vermont maple syrup, and a jar 
of maple cream. La Guardia had asked 
for 700,000 tons of wheat a month 
for Europe. 

Meanwhile the drive against famine 
went on—although often in low gear. 
@ Argentina promised to ship 30,000 tons 
of wheat to Europe before May 1. 
@ France took over 3,000,000 surplus 
United States Army ten-in-one rations, 30 
meals in each unit. 
@ South Africa cut the use of wheat 20 
per cent. 
@ Tientsin, China, limited banqvets to 
nine courses. 
@ In Rome, Pope Pius XII on April 4 
appealed to the faithful to break their 
bread with their neighbors. He suggested 
imposing “small, scarcely noticeable ra- 
tioning” in the well-supplied countries to 
relieve distress among the harder-hit. 
@ In London, Herbert Hoover, head -of 
the President’s Famine Emergency Coun- 
cil, told the Emergency Conference on 
European Cereal Supplies in Church 
House: .“Apprehensions which I enter- 
tained before beginning this journey have 
not decreased . . . Hunger sits at the 
table thrice daily in hundreds of mil- 
lions of homes.” 


Gustaf’s Ad In 


In Stockholm on his round-Europe 
famine survey tour, Herbert Hoover met 
Gustaf V, the brittle, 88-year-old, 6%-foot 
Swedish king. Speaking the most correct 
old-fashion English, Gustaf said: 
“Which places have you visited, Mr. 


Hoover?” “I have come trom Helsinki 
just now, Your Majesty,” replied Hoover, 
naming the European capitals he had 
visited so far. “And where will you go 
from here?” Hoover again named half a 
dozen capitals. “Oh my, oh my,” cried 
Gustaf, “what a terribly long way to 
travel. Don’t you get airsick?” Hoover 
just smiled. 

“How’s Budge?” the king then in- 
quired. “Budge who?” asked Hoover. 
“Why the tennis player,” explained 
Gustaf. “Oh,” replied Hoover, “I really 
don’t know.” “You see,” said the kin 
“Tm a passionate tennis player and fol- 
low every country’s champion players 
with a great deal of interest. I’m playing 
one hour of doubles every afternoon. 
“I see,” said Hoover. 


PARIS: Ready for Treatymakers 


For week after week since the middle 
of January, the deputies of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers have labored in Lon- 
don to draft peace treaties with Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Fin- 
land. Their net progress during this time 
has amounted to sending a commission— 
which returned to London this week—to 
Venezia Giulia, the hot spot of conten- 
tion between Italy and Yugoslavia. Yet 
the four deputies of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and France were charged 
with laying the foundation for a peace 
conference to be held in Paris on May 1. 

On April 4 Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes sent to London, Paris, and Mos- 
cow messages saying he had been “much 
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distressed at the slow progress made by 
our deputies.” Therefore, the Secretary 
proposed his favorite remedy: direct con- 
sultations by the four Foreign Ministers. 
He suggested they all assemble in Paris 
on April 25 and try to get the conference 
started by May 1. The British accepted 
immediately. The French were willing. 
That left it up to the Russians. When on 
Monday Byrnes announced they also had 
accepted, he agreed with their previous 
suggestion that the Paris conference 
might have to be postponed. 

Conference 4 la Francaise: What- 
ever the date for the conference, the 
French went all out on preparations that 
rivaled those for the UN meetings in New 
York. The Palais du Luxembourg, former- 
ly the home of the French senate, was 
chosen as the seat ‘of the conference. 
Badly damaged during the liberation of 
Paris, the palace is being repaired and 
cleaned. The surrounding gardens, which 
were mined by the Germans before they 
left, have been reseeded and replanted. 
Inside the palace men went to work 
putting a public-address system in the 
great central hall where 800 delegates 
will sit, setting up telephone and tele- 
printer services for the estimated 400 
foreign journalists, and making room in 
the cramped: galleries for 500 persons— 
250 seats reserved for journalists, 150 for 
the diplomatic corps, and _100 for dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

The palace will have a bar, a snack-bar 
tearoom, and three restaurants—one for 
delegates and diplomats at 125 francs 
($1.05) a meal, one for journalists at 75 
francs, and one for chauffeurs and guards 
at 45 francs. The food will be simple, 
explained Jacques Labas, chief of the con- 
ference welcome committee—no caviar, 
no foie gras—but it will be cooked a la 
francaise. 

To help with housing, the United 

States Army is moving out of four large 
Paris hotels—the Meurice, Royal-Mon- 
ceau, Plaza-Athénée, and a yet undis- 
closed fourth. Many of the great Paris 
hotels such as the Ritz and Crillon are 
already completely booked for delegates, 
and two—the Grand and the Scribe— 
have been reserved for journalists and in- 
terpreters. 
. As for entertainment, Paris is planning 
a season comparable to prewar with 
theaters, ballet, concerts, and movies all 
putting on special programs for the six 
to eight weeks the conference will be 
in session. 


Death foy Bluebeard 


Dr. Marcel Petiot, the Bluebeard of 
Paris’s Rue Le Sueur boasted that he 
killed and expertly dismembered 68 per- 
sons (NEwswEEK, April 1). But the state 
could identify only 27, for whose murder 
it put him on trial in a spectacular case 
that gave Paris a lively antidote: for its 
postwar troubles. In fluent, incisive gibes 
at the prosecution, Petiot maintained that 
his victims were Gestapo agents whom he 
disposed of as head of a secret resistance 
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- a Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 
onl Paris: Once again last week it was is warm and kind. And—who knows? _ their blossoms simultaneously as though 
TS. Paris in the spring—in the sound of —there may be more to eat. “After all,” by a prearranged signal. The million 
on roller skates down the narrow streets said a boulevard café waiter looking disagreeable smells of this odoriferous | 
-“ filled with sunlight, in chestnut trees Out over the sauntering crowds, “the land rose up and set about the business 
budding n all along the Seine, in war is over, the Germans are gone, of punching American noses. Unlike 
ng. the incredible blueness of the sky and and it’s spring again.” Europe’s ruins, the huge war-created 
od soft warmth of the air. London: At this season London is wastelands of Japan did not green over 
<a At Les Halles, the big central Paris gray and chilly, occasionally charming with new growth. So fierce had been the ! 
=a market, workmen unloaded giant crates but neither beautiful nor impressive, heat from fires that every deep root and t 
of cauliflower, lettuce, endive, and on- amiable without being really friendly, every seed of the hardiest plants had 
i ions, the first fresh vegetables for dreary and frequently uncomfortable been destroyed... 
a i months. Prices were prohibitive—60 to without being miserable. Taxis are as Instead, raw new wooden huts 
od ' 80 cents for cauliflower,’ 40 to 50 cents easy to get as in New York, easier at sprang up in clumps on fire-born des- 
=“ & for a handful of lettuce. But although Waterloo than at Pennsylvania Station; erts. Along every inlet of the Sumida 3 
wd a householder could not buy—these sup- off-hour buses are less crowded than in River and the city’s countless canals, 
- 2 plies were for wholesalers, restaurants, New York. sawmills devoured logs floated down 
a and hotels—it was good to see produce Outside shop windows men and wom- from the country. So fast is the capital’s 
». once again coming into the city’s mar- en eye rationed clothing hungrily. reconstruction going on that it is now ' 
of kets. Across the Seine, at the foot of the Those who had curtains and odd pieces _ safe to predict the builders will far out- | 
nd Pont au Change, an outdoor flower of cloth to spare or who could use their strip the planning boards. By the time 
ch market opened with small trees selling soldier-husbands’ civilian suits have the government puts forth ideas for a | 
ey like hot cakes at $2 and $3. Bushes, long since made over such reserves. On modern city the same old wood and | 
“3 seeds, plants, and bulbs, set out in the Regent Street a half-block-long double Pi rabbit warren that always was 
h sunshine, were priced from about $2.50 queue waits patiently to see a modern- Tokyo will be staring it in the face. Hi 
. for a sprig of forsythia to about $1 for homes exhibit put on by The Daily With the retreat of winter—the im- 
-” a dozen begonia tubers. Herald. Lux advertisements rather tan- _placable foe of the vanquished—the Jap- 
00 Newspaper sales in Paris fell off one- talizingly show sketches of a new Paris anese have not only worked twice as 
_ third. Fishermen got out their stools to fashion—full, gathered skirts—and ob- hard but have played twice as hard. 
= sit complacently on the banks of the serve that when British women get such Asakusa, the northern amusement sec- 
for Seine. Hardware dealers and book sell- things they will of course care for them tion of the metropolis, led the rest of 
vd ers set their wares out in the street. with Lux, but that meanwhile there will _ the city in new construction. A tattered 
ail Along the boulevards, tables and chairs, also be a wait for Lux. circus with a tent of canvas rags, a thor- 
unpainted but newly scrubbed, ap- Decent Scotch, procurable only from oughly regrettable brass band, and a d 
tor peared under the old bright awnings. 2 friend behind a bar, costs at least $12 troupe of acrobats in tired tights at- ; 
” A Parisian sipping his white wine in 4 quart. Fresh fruit, except for occasion- _tracted the turnaway crowds. Flimsy i 
75 the morning sunlight was able to drop al rationed oranges, comes only from straw huts housing vendors who boiled 
a. om back into his favorite pastime—watch- posnente and the black market at sky- cuttlefish and similar dainties huddled 
le +. ing the pretty girls walk up the avenue. high prices. Green vegetables, other around the few war-spared theaters 
» FF Horse-drawn fiacres were out again, than cabbage and sprouts, can some- which featured Charlie Chaplin in 
oll their prices slightly lowered to meet times be bought at eengrocers’, but “The Gold Rush” and Paul Lukas and 
i the competition of 2,000 recently re- again at prices too high for the working- Bette Davis in “Watch on the Rhine.” ' 
4 leased taxicabs and 1,000 buses. Scis- man. Rationed basic foods are, howev- Like their elders, hordes of children 
ed sors grinders called up and down streets. 1, much cheaper than in the United took to the outdoors. Little girls played 
od Vendors pushing flower carts wandered States. The neighborhood dairy sells an hopscotch and practiced juggling while 
4 by. In side streets throughout the city excellent tea for 60 cents a pound; in boys played catch and swung yo-yos. 1 
ig- moving vans stood waiting to unload New York it would be nearer $2, and Both sexes joined in waving frantically 
i. furniture, as couples who had waited all purchasable only at a very fancy gro- at any “jeeps” and shouting “Herro 
oad winter to take that charming but un- ery. The tea, plus the rest of a week's and “Goodabai” in what they fondly 
| heated apartment prepared to move in. rations—meat, fats, sugar, jam, bacon, believed was the language of the con- 
“a For months Parisians shivered in the Cheese, and perhaps an egg—cost about querors. There may be some doubt 
a cold. For months they worried about half what they would in New York. about what adult Japs think of Ameri- ! 
bread rations and the absence of Tokyo: On timid feet Japan’s late- cans, but the kids are all in favor of ; 
" milk, cheese, and butter. Now the born spring tiptoed into Tokyo last GlI’s. Americans, they have found, are 
th threat of cold is gone. The sunlight week. A thousand cherry trees popped liberally supplied with “gummu.” | 
all > 
be group called “Flytox.” His defense suc- capital the Congress leader kept to his the Congress party president, Maulana ' 
ceeded for three of the victims. But a simple regime. Gandhi lived among Abul Kalam Azad, had told the mission i 
jury last week found him guilty on the the Untouchables and daily at sunset his party would never agree to a partition f 
other 24 counts. The sentence: death by stepped from his quarters in Balmiki of India into Hindu and Moslem states. ; 
the guillotine. After hearing the verdict Temple in Sweepers’ Colony to lead But Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the Moslem ! 
of Petiot shouted to his brother Maurice in evening prayers. Thousands of Indians League president, refused to budge an 
he the courtroom: “I must be avenged.” squatting on the ground and perched inch from his demand for Pakistan (par- 
er- sit in trees meditated with him in silence, tition) and reportedly said: “I am not an 
ate and then listened to the wizened lead- | — Moslem.” ; a 
ler 4 ° er’s benign sermons. Behi e scenes, ‘minor factions be- i 
ase INDIA: Threshold of Liberty For an hour and twenty minutes on gan aligning themselves in preparation ii 
its Mohandas K. Gandhi last week moved April 3, the Cabinet mission also heard, for what looked like a final showdown. 
res | to New Delhi for conferences with the in closed session, Gandhi's stock political Gaudily attired Indian princes swished 
iat British Cabinet mission arranging India’s’ sermon: Before internal problems can be out of New Delhi's 100-degree heat into 
a independence. But even in the Indian _ settled, the British must quit India. Earlier the crowded hotels to speak unofficially 





Perhaps the present plastics short- 
age is giving you “‘cold feet’ about 
using Lustron...or any plastic 
e..in your production plans. 


This is to assure ‘you, ‘you need have 
no fears for the future so far as 
Lustron or other Monsanto Plastics 
are concerned. 


Monsanto’s $48 million expansion 
program now in full stride, includes 
a generous share for new plastics 
production facilities and for 
Lustron in particular. Millions of 
new pounds-per-month capacity 
will be coming in shortly. 


So if you have been thinking of 
abandoning the color, beauty, per- 
formance and low cost that Lustron 
alone delivers, you can “rest easy.” 
Meanwhile we’ll be glad to discuss 
frankly with you your needs and 
our current and future supply situ- 
ation. Also, as always, technical 
data, samples, and counsel on 
Lustron, or any Monsanto Plastic, 
are all yours for the asking. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


Lustron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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British Combine 


Sir Stafford Cripps gives an uncharacteristic horse laugh in India 


on the side of the Congress. The Dewan 
(Prime Minister) of Travancore, one of 
the most progressive princely states, said 
the princes would oppose partition “at 
whatever cost, civil war or no civil war.” 
In a miniature edition of the Moslem 
League’s demand, Tara Singh, political 
leader of the 4,000,000 Sikhs, sounded 
out both parties on a Sikh demand for 
an independent state on the grounds of 
cultural uniqueness. 

With its preliminary discussions half 
finished, the British mission expected 
grave decisions to come within the next 
two or three weeks. Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence, Secretary for India, presided over 
the conferences, but Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the renowned vegetarian and President 
of the Board of Trade, spoke for the mis- 
sion. While disclaiming any preconceived 
“scheme” for a solution, Sir Stafford an- 
nounced that if Indian leaders could not 
agree on a constitutional structure for in- 
dependence, the mission would put for- 
ward its own solution. This might even 
mean international arbitration. But what- 
ever form India’s independence took, he 
emphasized that the British would have 
no responsibility for its ultimate success, 
“for we shall be withdrawing entirely.” 


| ae 


ITALY: Roman Virtue 


A mob of hysterical women tried to 
fight their way through police lines into 
an already packed Rome courtroom last 
week to glimpse 30-year-old Lidia Cirillo, 
buxom Italian woman, on trial for slay- 
ing a British army captain, Sydney E. 
Lasch. With cameras grinding, Lidia told 
how she had discovered that the captain 
was married and had two children. When 
he had “tired of me and fallen in love 
with another woman .. . I shot him not 
only to vindicate my own name but to 
defend Italian women.” Italian women 
shouted “Bravo!” But Lidia was sentenced 
to four years in prison. 


AUSTRIA: Small Potatoes 


The strong stand taken by the United 
States State. Department against Rus- 


sian land seizures in Austria succeeded 


last week in slowing down Russian pres- 
sure. On March 28, in the course of a 
regular weekly meeting between the 
Austrian Chancellor, Leopold Figl, For- 
eign Minister Karl Gruber, and General 
Korosoff, who acts as deputy to Marshal 
Ivan Koneff, the Soviet commander in 
Austria, the Russians announced that they 
had abandoned their original plan of 
requisitioning Austrian farmlands. Now 
they would be satisfied with a total of 
81,548 acres, all of which, they said, was 
former German property. (According to 
the Austrians, the total German land 
holdings in Austria prior to 1938 
amounted to 2,471 acres.) 

The land claimed by the Russians in- 
cludes an area of 51,891 acres in Bur- 
genland requisitioned by the German 
Army after the 1938 Anschluss for a train- 
ing ground. Scattered farmlands strategi- 
cally located between the northern border 
and Yugoslavia account for the balance. 
The Austrian Chancellor was somewhat 
taken aback by Korosoff’s announcement 
the Soviet Army would enjoy “extraterri- 
torial rights” over this property and prom- 
ised to give his reply in writing. A Soviet 
claim for extraterritoriality in agricultural 
regions inside another country would 
constitute a new departure in relations 
between sovereign states. 

As another mark of good will toward 
the Austrian Republic General Korosof 
promised to return all seed and seed 
potatoes already confiscated by the So- 
viet Army “in violation of orders.” He also 
submitted to his Austrian conferees state- 
ments by all the mayors in the Russian 
zone, each deposing on oath that the 
Russians had not taken over any farms 
in his community. One of the mayors 
added: “Neither have they taken any 
watches.” 
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woostavatwss | BUXTON CHOOSES 


The Yugoslavs last week refused the 


request of the United States that Ameri- 

cans aided by Gen: Draja Mikhailovich 

during the war be permitted to testi 

during oe eer sl the a al 

leader for collaboration. wi e Ger- = h (ll t H hi ith th d 

mans. Actually, Washington had never { e ic ating mac ine Wi a ouSall uses 

expected that Marshal Tito would permit 

American testimony at the trial. The re- 
quest, however; was one way of imple- 
menting the new United States policy of 
Bey ard Russia and its Commu- | swe HOSE SOUNDSCRIBER clec- 
it Meantime, Tito had sent to Washing- tronic dictating equipment 
ton and London four sharp notes dealing because we liked its flexi- 
with the disputed Italian territory of bility and its fidelity of 



































Venezia Giulia (Newsweex, April 8). reproduction,” says Mr. 
5 He accused the Allied military govern- Thomas A. Buckley, pres- 

ment there of harboring and supporting ident of the famous makers 
: Fascists, and Allied military personnel of Buxton “Keytainers,” 
of complicity in the murder of a Yugo- “Stitchless” Billfolds and 


slav officer; he demanded apologies for ‘‘Lady Buxtons.” Mr. 
the “disrespectful treatment of Yugo- Buckley finds SoundScriber 
slav flags” and immediate extradition saves him time because 
from the Anglo-American zone of all the discs hold a full 30 
persons whom the Yugoslavs regard as 


detec i torte CA AB REN 


ve ) owar criminals. A joint Anglo-American Tr * a 
jed Vy answer to the notes, rejecting all four smbecakable. plastic..dise 
€¢ |] of them, was planned. ap ota gale 
~ Despite his strong talk, Tito may yet aa i? “ors crigpeaae 
A | find his ambitions in Venezia Giulia as simply as a letter. 

the jj dampened by his own sponsors, the Rus- 


: if sians. Last week in London, Feodor 
eral Guseff, Soviet deputy at the council now 
B trying to draft peace treaties, agreed 
| (4 _to participate in discussions of an in- 
hey ternational regime for Trieste, thus 
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of [§  disassociating himself from the Yugo- MR. GEORGEHOWE, Mr. Buckley’s secretary, 
a ‘§ —slavs who demand exclusive sovereignty had never used dictating equipment be- 

% over the city. fore. He finds SouhdScriber easy to 
was | he operate and is particularly pleased with 
; : 2 the SoundScriber Soft Speaker because 
and §f 


it eliminates bothersome headphones. 
Buxton also uses SoundScriber for re- 
cording staff conferences. Mr. Howe 


A school of porpoises playing in its 
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; in- wake, the battle ‘ship Missouri carefully then plays these recordings back;. the 
Bur- || threaded its way through the narrow wayne 200 oe Meio thet. 2B. eee 
man {jj} Dardanelles. On the quarterdeck under oe ——— a ae ae 
ain- a full-dress Marine guard lay a casket oo . o Fe bs oe aca = 
egi-  F containing the body of Mehmet Miinir sit pao pea a ee 
rder i Ertegiin, former Turkish Ambassador to sass 

nce. | 


the United States who died in Washing- . 
vhat : ton Nov. 11, 1944. The courtesy was de- ‘THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 


nent : layed until the war's end, but now, in Typical case histories of thousandsofSound-  Scriber makes it a valuable business tool 
errr ; accordance with diplomatic tradition, the Scriber users read like fiction. The efficiency, in any office. Get all the facts now on how 
oe _ trial being returned to its homeland versatility and simplicity of the Sound- SoundScriber can save you time and money. 
VIE! : or Durial. 

tural f At 8:48 a.m. on April 5, the ancient 


ould mosques .and palaces of Istanbul echoed f FIRST electronic dictating system 
tions to the. Missouri’s 21-gun salute. Crowds OUN CRIBER FIRST in disc dictation 


of excited Turks lined the broken battle- Trade Mork 














_~ ments along the Bosporus as funeral i cams 
oso ceremonies were held on the main deck 
seed where the Japanese surrender had been a” ste ee 
. So- signed. Then the body, covered by a “ Copyright 1946, The SoundSeriber Corp. 
also Turkish flag, was piped over the side, | ~~ Wie ~—~~~—~—~—~—= ARERR ARRAN Ie RO a RE Sa ant = 
tate- taken ashore in a small boat, an d buried ’ . The SOUNDSCRIBE PORATION, Dept.N28, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
scion after a tremendous ceremony. Send santp¥e SoundScriber disc, and full information. 
- the Turks called it the second biggest sy Ke 
arms funeral of modern Turkish history. The Sata kc ~ayt a + 
ayors Istanbul press even said it ‘was one of the - SS. , 

any ¢ great events of the century. Although ers we % 

; Washington did not explain why a battle- > 
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ship, instead of the usual cruiser, had 
been chosen for the mission, Alexander 
W. Weddell, ambassador extraordinary 
on special mission, told the Turkish news- 
men: “In returning this body we feel we 
have made the supreme gesture of inter- 
national courtesy.” 

But looking beyond the Bosporus 
toward the Black Sea and Russia, the 
Turks knew what Weddell meant. Be- 
tween two minarets near the Dolma 
Bahce palace they strung a huge sign 
“Welcome.” They showered American 
sailors with free movie tickets, and enter- 
tained them. with boxing, basketball, 
tennis, and a boar hunt. Souvenir Missouri 
scarfs and cigarette boxes appeared. The 
government issued a new postage stamp 
bearing a picture of the “Mighty Mo’, 
which one enthusiastic editor likened to 
a “fairy princess.” 
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MOSCOW: Comrade Witch 


A Moscow newspaper, The Medical 
Worker, last week revealed that in the 
village of Taininka, only 10 miles from 
the capital, the last surviving witch doc- 
tor in the Soviet Union still treats more 
than 100 patients daily. Russians with all 
kinds of ailments pour off the train and 
stand in a queue for hours awaiting med- 
ical treatment as practiced in the Tibet- 
an Himalayas, the paper reported. 

The witch doctor’s equipment is a long 
gray beard, a barrel full of brownish 
water, and a wide assortment of herbs and 
vegetables. For nervous disorders he rec- 


ommends horse-radish bound to the back 
of the head. For high blood pressure his 
advice is carrot juice in the morning and 
horse-radish at night. Victims of rheu- 
matism are urged to drink two glasses 
of their own urine every day. 

According to The Medical Worker, the 
witch doctor of Taininka was a locomo- 
tive fireman until he discovered there 
was more money in amateur medicine. 
The newspaper wondered what treat- 
ment he gave the local public-health au- 
thorities that they permit this fraud to 
continue under their noses. 
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CHINA: Manchurian Scramble 


The Chinese maintained their reputa- 
tion for discord in Manchuria last week. 
Fighting between Kuomintang and Com- 
munist troops went on with both sides 
scrambling for the big cities as the Rus- 
sians pulled out. 

The few thousand Chungking troops in 
Changchun, the capital, hastily barri- 
caded the streets against Communists 
surrounding the city. Fighting broke out 
in the suburbs. The Nationalist New 
First Army speeded its push northward 
along the Mukden-Changchun railroad 
in an effort to reach the capital before the 
last Russian troops left on April 14. At 
Kaiyuan, 115 miles south of their goal, 
the American-equipped troops broke 
through Red lines, but they faced another 
fight 45 miles farther north at Szepingkai, 
captured by the Communists last month. 

From Fushun, near Mukden, a NEws- 











Associated Press 


Homage Headaches: Nobody laughed when this Jap official (left) bowed so close 


to the imperial limousine that he cracked his head on an opening 


door. Emperor 


Hirohito, looking slightly bored, let him try again after his head was bandaged. 


WEEK correspondent, Robert Shaplen, sent 
this account of the economic stakes in- 
volved: 

“Fushun, Manchuria’s Scranton and 
one of the northeast’s power centers as 
well as the most important coal source, 
lies two and a half hours by bouncing 
truck from Mukden. During the long 
years of Jap control Fushun’s four mines 
provided fuel for major war industries. 
Today its pits lie virtually idle. A bare 
trickle of electric power reaches Mukden 
from Fushun’s vast steam power station. 
Vital machinery was looted by departing 
Soviet troops. 

“Cold and bare in the harsh Man- 
churian spring, Fushun is now headquar- 
ters of Lt. Gen. Chao Kung-wu’s half- 
American-equipped 52nd Army. Over a 
delicious fifteen course Chinese dinner 
we listened to General Chao as he de- 
scribed recent fighting. It still goes on 
each day around Fushun.” 
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JAPAN: Stones and Ballots 


Haranguing a crowd in Shimbashi Sta- 
tion in downtown Tokyo last week, a Pro- 
gressive party candidate named Akita 
advanced this theory: In order to prevent 
a conflict between the United States and | 
Russia over Korea and Manchuria, Japan 
should control these territories. One lis- 
tener happened to be a Korean. He 
dragged Akita to the nearést police sta- 
tion. Asked for his accusation, the Korean 
snapped: “He was violating the Potsdam 
agreement.” 

Akita was not the only rightist candi- 
date to get into trouble. For several weeks 
now Ichiro Hatoyama, president of the 
powerful Liberal party, has preened him- 
self on his excellent prospects of becoming 
Premier in a conservative coalition. But at 
a Tokyo Foreign Correspondents Club 
dinner on April 4 with officials of the four 
major parties present, the past caught up 
with Hatoyama. 

Returning from a trip to Europe, he 
had written a book in 1938 called “Im- 
pressions Abroad.” In it he praised Hitler 
and Mussolini and endorsed Japan’s mani- 
fest destiny in China. Allied newspaper- 
men hurled quotations into the Liberal 
pr chief's prominent teeth. For a full 

our he writhed under questioning. 

Then the freely perspiring and visibly 
aged politician admitted: “My thoughts 
on China were wrong.” Asked whether he 
still thought he would make a good pre- 
mier, he finally muttered: “I have no con- 
fidence.” 

Three days before elections the Com- 
munists staged a political free-for-all de- 
signed to discredit another candidate for 
the Premiership: the incumbent, Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara. Thirty-five thousand 
Japanese and Korean leftists tallied in 
Hibiya Park, Tokyo, on April 7. Roused 
to a riot pitch by orators who shouted 
that the Shidehara government must be 
overthrown, several thousand demonstra- 
tors marched a mile to the 73-year-old 
baron’s home. There they stormed the 
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Full-Color 
Pictures 


with your 
e ° 7 
miniature camera 


Wit KODACHROME you get all the warmth, richness, 
radiance of color in your pictures... 


The shining blue of sea or sky —the pink cheeks, bright 
curls of little children—the green and golden beauty of 
daffodils in your garden... 


The whole world of color is yours when you load your 
miniature camera with Kodachrome Film. 


You can project your Kodachrome transparencies in your 
own living-room. You can also take them to your Kodak 
dealer and have him order full-color prints for you—Kodak 
Minicolor Prints, which range from the size shown above 
to as large as 11 x 14—and now cost less than ever. 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


* Kodachrome 
Film 


for prints and projection 
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OVER-THE-ROAD FREIGHTING 


. (Before Steel) 





PAINTEO FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON. 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS BY HIGHWAYS 
WOULD BE SMALL, SLOW, COSTLY 
—WITHOUT STEEL 


. Without steel, you could only afford to ship goods to 
nearby markets in small lots on the backs of pack 
mules, or in lumbering, six-horse Conestoga wagons, 
often through the hub-deep mud of storm-swept 
mountain roads. On long hauls the wagon freight 
rate sometimes was double the value of the shipment. 


Steel has changed all that, and made possible the 
swift, flexible, low-cost freight service that motor trans- 
port brings to your door today. The bodies for new, 
heavy-duty, medium and light trucks are being 
'. built of new, stronger steels for lighter weight con- 
struction. One of these is Otiscoloy steel, a Jones & 
Laughlin development. The great strength of Otis- 
coloy enables saving of weight in truck bodies with 
corresponding increases in pay loads. Moreover, 
Otiscoloy is resistant to the destructive forces of 
corrosion and abrasion. Its use reduces maintenance 
cost because repairs are less frequent. 


With new trucks and trailers and wide, all-weather 
highways of easy grades and long, sweeping curves, 
over-the-road shipments of freight and express by 
motor transport are fast becoming heavier, speedier, 
safer and more frequent—because of steel. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION , 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 
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HIGHWAY FREIGHT 





“Ships of inland commerce” were the 
graceful, boat-shaped Conestoga wagons 
with their spreading white tops. In bad 
weather it took them 3 weeks to make the 
freight haul between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Today’s fleets of “highway motor 
ships,” the great steel trucks and trailers, 
make the run overnight. 

5 million trucks operate today in U. S. 
and \% million trailers and semi-trailers, 
more than half run by one-truck owners. 
“Dutch Waggons” built in the 1700's 
took the name of the Conestoga Valley (near 
Lancaster, Pa.) where they originated, once 
occupied by Conestoga Indians. 

Trucking industry employs 4 million (ex- 
clusive of those working on farm vehicles). 
This is more than any other transportation 
industry, says the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 

“There with bells on” originated among 
Conestoga freighters proud of the bronze 
harness-bells that advertised safe arrival in 
a town. But, if wagon bogged down, it 
brought driver the humiliation of having 
to hand over his bells to the team that 
towed his wagon out. 

Old-time Conestoga wagon complete 
with original harness, trappings, and bells 
rigged on life size models of six-horse team 
is on display in Pennsylvania Historical 
Museum, Harrisburg. 

Long wagon trains a century-and-half ago, 
like motor truck lines of this century, 
brought the need for better roads. In 1794, 
the Lancaster Pike was completed to 
Philadelphia, first toll road in America. 
Twenty-four feet wide, surfaced with broken 
stone, it takes its place in history as a great 
road-building job, as does the 162-mile, 
4-lane, all-weather, non-stop Pennsylvania 
Turnpike between Pittsburgh and Harris- 
burg opened in 1940, designed primarily 
to expedite motor freight transport. 

Ist motor truck made its appearance in 
Detroit in 1904, attracted skeptical atten- 
tion amidst the plodding horse-drays. 
Dump truck’s big job is hauling excavated 
material away from building and other con- 
struction. Trucks with Otiscoloy steel bodies 
are enough lighter and stronger to take 
on additional pay load. 

Coal trucked from mines exceeds 25 mil- 
lion tons a year. New trucks with strong 
Otiscoloy steel bodies can take on % big- 
ger load with no increase in overall weight. 
Otiscoloy’s abrasion and corrosion resist- 
ance properties extend life of body. 
10,000 freight wagons were in the Phila- 
delphia-Lancaster-Pittsburgh run in 1800, 
according to one historian. 

For Otiscoloy booklet (illustrated), giving 
technical information and suggested appli- 
cations of this weight-saving, J&L steel, 
write Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 
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1. Dragon's Blood 


CZ Shade of red ink 
C Over-dramatic copy 
C Resinous powder used in etching 


2. Brightness 


CZ Degree of whiteness 
DC Reflectivity of paper for yellow light 
CZ Color tints in paper 


3. Broadside 


(C0 Large advertisement in folder form 
D Single sheet, printed one side 
(CD Single sheet, printed both sides 


4. Trufect. 


ZC An etching process 
OC A type of matrix 
‘DC An ultra-quality printing paper 
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PRINTING PAPERS 











ANSWERS 
1 Dragon’s Blood, a resinous pow- 3 Broadside, though often regarded 


der, protects certain areas of an 
etched plate while others are being 
etched more deeply. The subtlest 
values of beautiful engravings show 


as any type of mailer, is technicall 
a large folder which, when opened, 
forms one large advertisement. 
Printed on one or both sides, lustrous 


to perfection when run on Levelcoat, 
considered by fine printers through- 
out the country to be unsurpassed 


in paper. 


Brightness in r is measured 
2 by its degree of x saihabe Bright- 
ness is a well-known characteristic of 
Levelcoat Printing Papers, a factor 
which gives halftones the contrast and 
vitality of life-like reproduction. 


Levelcoat makes every sheet a per- 
fect background for color or for text. 


4 Trufect is an ultra-quality Kim- 
berly-Clark Printing Paper, the 


perfected result of research and 74 . 


years of practical paper-making experi- 
ence. So rich, so smooth, so clear and 
bright, TRUFECT provides precisely the 
luxurious — which helps 
good printing se 


an oa and white or 
r letterpress printing in 
publications, mail order 
catalogs, house organs and 
direct mail, select one of 
these Levelcoat _ 
Trufect, Multifect or 
Hyfect. Kimberly - Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
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house until scattered by armed American 
military police. 

But generally the cards were stacked 
the other way. In several districts Com- 
munists were stoned for advocating re- 
moval of the emperor. Leftist parties were 
able to put up only 472 candidates, while 
parties of the right filed 865. Indications 
pointed to a conservative victory, although 
the average Jap apparently didn’t care 
who was elected. Women, voting for the 
first time, repeated a typical slogan: “Bet- 
ter a sack of rice than a vote.” 


MacArthur's Formula 


In less than eight months General of 
the Army MacArthur has emerged as the 
ideal administrator of a conquered coun- 
try. To the Japanese his well-dramatized 
personality and slightly omniscient man- 
ner make him a figure rivaling the em- 
peror in stature. His immense prestige as 
a commander has saved him from inter- 
ference by Washington. His handling of 
political questions is such as to protect 
him from the sort of leftist criticism di- 
rected against the American occupation 
in Germany. 

Last week the general opened the first 
session of the Four Power Allied Council 
in Japan. To the British, Chinese, Rus- 
sian, and American delegates (who have 
only advisory and consultative powers), 
MacArthur gave this formula for occupa- 
tion success and for world peace: 

Do Unto Others: “I have sought, 
while destroying Japan’s war potential 
and exacting just penalties for past 
wrongs, to build a future for the people 
of Japan based upon considerations of 
realism and justice. Without yielding 
firmness, it has been my purpose to 
avoid oppressive or arbitrary action, 
and to infuse into the hearts and minds 
‘of the Japanese people principles of 
liberty oa right heretofore unknown 
to them... 

“It is incumbent upon us to encourage 
and assist the Japanese people in reshap- 
ing their lives and institutions there- 
under—scrupulously avoiding superficial 
and cynical criticism of motive or pur- 
pose and destructive influence upon their 
will to do just that which it is our firm 
purpose they shall do... 

“While all provisions of this proposed 
new [Japanese] constitution are of im- 
pune and lead individually and col- 
ectively to the desired end as expressed 
at Potsdam, I desire especially to men- 
tion that provision dealing with the re- 
nunciation of war... 

“I . . . commend [it] to the thought- 
ful consideration of all of the peoples of 


the world. It points the way and the ~ 


only way. The United Nations organiza- 
tion, admirable as is its purpose, great 
and noble as are its aims, can only sur- 
vive to achieve that purpose and those 
aims if it accomplishes as to all nations 
just what Japan proposes unilaterally to 
accomplish through this constituiion— 
abolish war as a sovereign right.” - 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





Everybody who can read knows 
by this time that Americans and Brit- 
ish find the Russians hard to fathom 
and difficult to deal with. Not every- 
one is aware, however, that in many 
ways liberated France also is bringing 
many fresh factors to the international 
scene which need study. Our first con- 
tact with this new France : 
began in North Africa. The 
beginning was not auspi- 
cious. Even after the Vichy- 
ites and the doubtfuls had 
been cleared away, the 
pride and aloofness of 
Charles de Gaulle did not 
lead to sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Many people, even those 
with friendly memories of 
the country, doubted that 
the voice of France ever would be 
listened to again. They were wrong. 
And in the past weeks several new 
steps have been taken which should 
clarify France’s international position 
and remove the country from the role 
of the standout minority of one on the 
Continent. 

This role has been played within the 
Allied Control Council for Germany. 
The United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union have agreed that a 
centralized political administration for 
all of Germany is needed. France has 
obstructed every attempt to create such 
a centralized control and has held out 
for political and economic detachment 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from 
Germany. The principle was laid down 
by de Gaulle and accepted as a legacy 
by the government under President 
Félix Gouin, with Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault 4s its active spokes- 
man. Bidault is the leader in the coali- 
tion for the Popular Republican Move- 
ment (MRP) which contains the most 
devoted followers of de Gaulle. 


The thesis is simple enough: The 
Ruhr is the heart of the German war 
potential, and the Rhineland is the 
defensive bulwark of the Reich. There 
is nothing new in such a conception. 
President Poincaré tried to seize the 
Ruhr after the first world war, and 
Hitler’s reoccupation of the demili- 
tarized Rhineland in 1936 was the first 
fatal step on the way to the second 
world war. To every Frenchman, no 

_matter what his political party, the 
control of this rich strip of earth is the 
very essence of security and peace. 
And Bidault has taken the view that 
England, Russia, and even America, 








The New France Watches the Rhine 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


for the sake of their own security, 
ought to go along with France in the 
clear-cut political separation of these 
territories from the Reich. 

Last month President Gouin, leader 
of the Socialists, made a speech at 
Strasbourg expressing a modified idea 
for control of the Ruhr. He said that 
France insisted on a long 
military occupation of Ger- 
many and “the establish- 
ment of an_ international 
consortium which would 
direct and control that high- 
ly explosive element which 
is the territory of the Ruhr.” 

This sounded like a back- 
down the British had been 
waiting for. For some time 
an Anglo-French alliance 
has been considered to sup- 
plement the Anglo-Soviet and Franco- 
Soviet alliances. It has been held up 
by France’s firmness over the Ruhr 
and Rhineland. Gouin’s speech was 
enthusiastically accepted in London 
as a way out of the deadlock. 


All did not go tranquilly at once. 
The French reaction to the British re- 
action was somewhat sour. Gouin and 
Bidault exchanged angry words. Mau- 
rice Schumann, in the MRP newspaper 
L’Aube, shot a dart at The London 
Times for saying that Anglo-French 
rapprochement had been delayed be- 
cause “the personality and the policies 
of General de Gaulle for a long time 
made a fruitful approach difficult.” 
And on April 5 a discussion within the 
French Cabinet ended in confirmation 
of Bidault’s policy, as opposed to 
Gouin’s modification. 

This evidently did not mean, how- 
ever, that nothing had been accom- 
plished. The Cabinet’s decision was 
prompted by the wish to preserve the 
national unity—to prevent a break up 
of the coalition in advance of the na- 
tional referendum on the New Consti- 
tution, which takes place in early May. 

The subject is going to be brought 
up by Foreign Secretary Bevin when 
he goes to Paris soon. And talking 
about it now has brought attention to 
the fact that the disposition of Ger- 
many is the single most important 
question. Every segment of European 
economy is suffering because lack of 
food is slowing Ruhr coal production. 
Recovery in Europe must start with 
recovery in the Ruhr. These look like 
the first hopeful steps that have been 
taken to get over the impasse which 
has been retarding that récovery. 
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PARLIAMENT: What Day? 


Since 1867, July 1 has been Canada’s 
national holiday, commemorating .the 
founding of the Confederation of Canada 
as a British dominion. Last week, over 
the bitter protests of empire-loving Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives, the House of Com- 
mons passed a bill to change the name of 
the holiday from Dominion Day to Can- 
ada Day. It was a private member’s, not 
a government bill. The Senate, Canada’s 
upper house, may reject it because there 
has been no debate outside Parliament. 


Por 


INDIANS: Give It Back 


More than 200,000 Indians once 
roamed Canada’s forests, plains, and 
mountains. Today there.are only 126,000 
Indians in Canada, about 1 per cent of 
the total population. One of the smallest 
minorities, they are also the most abused. 
About half, notably, the Swampy Crees, 
Tétes de Boules, Montagnais, Chipewy- 
ans, and Maskapis, live in the northern 
bush. The Iroquois and associated tribes 
live mostly in the populated areas of On- 
tario and Quebec. Many are farmers, but 
a few earn a good living as steelworkers 
in Montreal. The Plains Indians, descen- 
dants of the Blackfoot, Sioux, Assini- 
boine, and Plains Cree tribes, are prairie 
ranchers and farmers. The Coast Indians 
of British Columbia are mostly fishermen. 

Early in this century, tuberculosis and 
other diseases brought by white men took 
a heavy toll of Indians. Now their pop- 
ulation increases by 1,500 a year. But 
tubercular deaths among bush Indians 
are still 732 per 1,000, compared with 


51 per 1,000 among the white popula- 
tion. Infant deaths are 400 per 1,000 
births, compared with 52 per 1,000 
among the whites. ; 

The war focused Canada’s attention on 
its Indian problem. More than 2,600 In- 
dian men and women served in the armed 
forces. Thousands took various war jobs. 
Many Canadians believe Indians should 
possess full rights of citizenship, which 
Indians in the United States have had 
since 1924, without having to leave their 
reservations and renounce their treaty 
rights.* The North American Indian 
Brotherhood, formed during the war, and 
other Indian organizations have been 
pressing Ottawa for action. 


Heap Like in U.S.: They want better 


~education, old age pensions and relief— 


Canada spends an average of $45 for 
each Indian, while the United States 
spends $80. They want Indians to serve 
in Parliament and in the Indian Affairs 
Branch—half the staff of the U.S. Office 
of Indian Affairs are Indians. They want 
Indians trained to earn better incomes— 
$105 per capita in 1943, now about $130 
per capita. They dislike posing for tour- 
ists or staging Indian shows recallin 
frontier days and the conquest of the re 
man. They want the right to vote, now 
confined to Indian war veterans and some 
a in white communities. 

en Parliament resumes after the 
Easter recess, a committee will try to re- 
vise the Indian Act and lay the founda- 
tions for a new gen to the Indian 
problem. It is likely to recommend that 





*Under treaties with various tribes, Canada’s 
Indians receive about $250,000 every year in pay- 
ment for lands relinquished: $25 for chiefs, $15. for 
head men, $5 to all rs. 


Canadian Nationa) Railways 


Indians serve in the Indian Affairs Branch 
and that a commission, which will have 
at least one Indian representative, inves- 
tigate the whole Indian problem. The 
government already has plans for a 
$12,000,000 housing, school, and medi- 
cal program. 

More than ever before, Canadians feel 
impelled to implement the promise made 
in 1874 by Lt. Gov. Alexander Morris 
when he negotiated for Queen Victoria 
the Qu’ Appelle Treaty with Saskatche- 
wan Indians: “The ear of the Queen’s 
government will always be open to hear 
the complaints of her Indian people.” 
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UNIONS: Not King’s Men 


The Canadian Congress of Labor, rep- 
resenting mostly CIO unions, last week 
got off to a bad start in presenting its an- 
nual brief to the federal government. The 
brief demanded the lifting of wage ceil- 
ings but not price ceilings. It warned that 
the CCL would seek wage increases by 
“whatever means it may be necessary to 
use.” It also charged that the government 
had made “no plans to permit an orderly 
transition from war to peace.” 

, At an Ottawa meeting between Cabi- 
net ministers and CCL delegates on April 
5, Prime Minister Mackenzie King blunt- 
ly rebuked the CCL for the “brutal lan- 
guage” in its brief. His voice shaking with 
emotion, he told A. R. Mosher, CCL 
president: “If that is what you have to 
say to me, then I have nothing further to 
say to you. Here is where you and I part 
company.” King said he was “amazed and 
sad” rather than angry, but added: “If 
you start with antagonism, how can you 
expect to get results?” 

Later, Mosher called King’s attitude 
“belligerent” and said: “We will leave the 
workers of Canada to decide who is in 
the right.” 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


Canada’s Indians, living niggardly in the northern bush, resent posing for tourists, like Ginger Rogers (right) 
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Momentous days lie ahead. 
The shooting part of World 
War II is ended. 

_ But have we in the United 
States the will and the deter- 
mination to follow through on 
»’ the course to which the War 
committed us, now that War’s 

unifying influence is gone? 

How far will Soviet Russia go in her efforts 
to expand her political empire through use of 
the technique she tested out in Iran? 

How long will the secret of the atomic bomb 
insure the good behavior of other nations? What 
happens when this period of grace runs out? 

Which way will Latin America go—a realistic 
Latin America which has already seen how our 
internal dissension has slowed the flow-of goods 
to her markets? 

How long can democratic England hold out 
against the world tides of rival ideologies? 

For those thinking people who see the real signifi- 
cance of America’s new position in world affairs, for 
those thinking people who realize our responsibility and 
recognize our opportunity, for those who really want to 
know what is going on beyond our own boundaries, 
WORLD REPORT is to be published. 

WORLD REPORT, a new weekly magazine—the 
only one of its kind—will be devoted exclusively to re- 
porting, analyzing and forecasting the news of inter- 
national affairs. WORLD REPORT is dedicated to a 
greater America through fuller un- 
derstanding of world events, world 
problems, world opportunities. 


WORLD REPORT 3 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 













Here’s Your Invitation 
to Become a 
Charter Subscriber! 


[< Pre-Publication Announcement org 
[Specter Invitation to Readers of N cusweek I 


"WORLD REPORT 


Every weekly issue will “brief’’ you on the business, 
economic and political outlook for the world as a 
whole, and for important nations in particular. 

Special studies—none of them over two pages in 
length—will give you crystal-clear insight into situations 
of major importance—whether they be the world plans 
of Russia, the struggle for for- 
eign oil or rubber sources, 
trouble in Latin America or the 
Balkans, England’s fight 
against her decline in power, or 
our opportunities for trade in 
Europe or the Far East. 

Each issue will be liberally 
illustrated with pictures and maps which so often tell 
the story better than words. Unique pictograms will 
help you grasp the significance of major trends at a 
glance. WORLD REPORT will contain information 
of great value to those who intend to travel or do busi- 
ness in other countries. 

WORLD REPORT will be published by the same 
organization which now publishes the authoritative, an- 
alytical news magazine, The United States News, cov- 
ering domestic affairs. 

The coupon below entitles you to 
a Charter Subscription to WORLD 
REPORT at the special Founders’ 
Rate, $4 for fifty-two issues, with 
the understanding that there will 
be no charge if the first few weekly 
issues do not please you. Returning 
this coupon promptly will ensure egy ar 
your receipt of Volume I, Number a 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 
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ARGENTINA: U.S. Softening 


Washington’s “hard” policy toward 
fetes, which suffered a setback in 
February when the Argentines elected 
Juan D. Perén President despite criticism 
from the north, was jolted again last 
week. Two leaders of Latin American 
opinion, Mexico and Brazil, officially re- 
pudiated as uncalled for the United States 
blue book which castigated the Perén 
group as Nazi-inspired, and Chile de- 
clined to pass judgment without hearing 
the Argentine side. 

Washington itself showed a slight sof- 
tening to Perén by announcing the nomi- 


* nation of George S. Messersmith, veteran 


career diplomat and for the past four 
years Ambassador in Mexico, to be Am- 
bassador in Argentina. And Secretary of 
State Byrnes indicated our government’s 
willingness to sign a security pact with 
Argentina providing it moved toward the 
restoration of democracy and the eradica- 
tion of Fascist influences. 
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ECUADOR: Road to Exile? 


José Maria Velasco Ibarra was thrown 
out of the Presidency of Ecuador in 1935 
when he attempted to make himself dic- 
tator because “the law was inadequate 
for the needs of the country.” After years 
of exile and stormy opposition, he came 
back after the May 1944 revolution as 
President. Ecuadorans prepared to en- 
joy the new era of peace, work, and 
freedom which he promised them. 

But during the next two years, they be- 
came disillusioned. Velasco did not 
achieve political unity in the country, nor 
was he able to prevent a disastrous rise 
in the cost of living. As a result, he lost 
most of his popularity and his opponents 
became more and more active. The Presi- 
dent took ever stronger measures against 
them. Last week, once again, he seemed 
to have found the law “inadequate for the 
needs of the country.” 

In order: to “prevent a conspiracy,” 
Velasco ordered the arrest of a dozen 
Socialist leaders, the former President 
(1937-38) Gen. Alberto Enriquez, his 
own former friend and Cabinet Minister, 
Julio Teodoro Salem, Manuel Agustin 
Aguirre, vice president of the Congress, 
and others. They were loaded on army 
planes and shipped to Talara, Pern. 

To the Barricades: If there really 
was a revolutionary plot, few Ecuadorans 
found fault with the arrests. But the 
press, students, and workers took strenu- 
ous exception to the methods used by 
police. The fribunal of Guarantees, con- 


stitutional watchdog over civil liberties, ° 


was not consulted. Police broke down 

doors and used all kinds of violence. 
Workers joined the battle when the 

National Federation of Labor called a 


AMERICAN 


WEEK ° 


Ucn strike. It was only partly success- 
, for the army stood guard at factories 
and a soldier rode beside every engineer 
on the country’s railroads. 

Army guards locked the Tribunal of 
Guarantees out of .its regular meeting 
place, but the members gathered in the 
Supreme Court and denounced the acts 
of the government as unconstitutional. 
There was awave of resignations through- 
out the government. 

No Ecuadoran doubted that the tall, 
bony. professional Velasco was honest, 
well meaning, patriotic, and a hard 
worker. His trouble was political inepti- 
tude, as a result of which he gained ene- 
mies among his friends without winning 


Velasco Ibarra loses friends 
friends among his enemies. Of the eight 


Ministers who worked enthusiastically 
with him in 1944, for example, only one 


is still with him and at least four are 


among his bitterest opponents. 

As the week ended, the government 
claimed to have the situation in hand, 
and Velasco said that suspended constitu- 
tional guarantees were already being re- 
stored. But Ecuadoran politics were clear- 
ly at the boiling point. Ecuadorans say 
that Velasco is the only man strong 
enough to destroy Velasco. Those whose 
memories went back ten years wondered 
if he was repeating his 1935 performance. 
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BASES: Tio Sam Goes Home 


The Cuban Ambassador served cham- 
pagne as he and United States reporters 
celebrated the good news last week. 
seven months of negotiation the United 
States would give back its bases on Cu- 


~ 
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ban territory on May 20, the 44th an- 
niversary of Cuban independence. These 
will be the first wartime United States 
bases to be returned to a Latin Ameri- 
can country. 

Five days later the State Department 
announced that the United States base 
on the Galdpagos Islands will be re- 
turned to Ecuador on July 1. The fabu- 
lous Galapagos, practically uninhabited 
rocks in peacetime, were transformed in- 
to a mighty sea and air base during the 
war, under an agreement with Ecuador. 
This base was one of the principal western 
outposts of the Panama Canal. Many 
Ecuadorans, including the Communists, 
have long been agitating for its return. 

Cuban Ambassador Guillermo Belt 
hoped the announcement “will end the 
malicious campaign which certain politic- 
al groups [the Communists, who now call 
themselves Popular Socialists] have car- 
ried on in Cuba, pretending that difficul- 
ties existed between the Cuban and 
United States Governments concerning 
the return of the bases.” This campaign 
was backed by the Russian press and ra- 
dio, which reported in mid-March that 
the Cuban people would demand the 
withdrawal of United States troops from 
Cuban territory. 

The Communist campaign in Cuba par- 
alleled that in Brazil, where Communists 
charged recently that the United States 
was maintaining bases in Brazil despite 
the end of the war (NEWSwEEK, April 
8). The Brazilian Foreign Minister has 
denied this, explaining that United States 
forces are being withdrawn from the 
bases in Brazil as fast as Brazilian tech- 
nical replacements can be trained. 


PP 


BRAZIL: Shinto Shots 


The inside of the house looked like a 
bit of old Japan last week to the raiding 
police of Sao Paulo, Brazil. One side of 
the main room was dominated by a huge 
portrait of Hirohito. Underneath stood an 
altar py in red silk, with rows of 
benches lined up before it. Splashes of 
red paint on the walls were slogans of 
the mysterious Shinto Romei organiza- 
tion, reportedly an offshoot of the Black 
Dragon Society. On one wall hung a large 
map of Sao Paulo State, where-most of 
the 250,000 Japanese in Brazil live, with 
centers of immigration clearly marked. 
The police found a hidden radio trans- 
mitter and a printing press. For this was 
a secret meeting place of fanatical Jap- 
anese who had sworn to kill their people's 
100-odd democratic leaders who admit. 
ted Japan had lost the war. 

During the last three weeks the ter- 
rorist gang has assassinated a Japanese 
industrialist in Bastos and an ex-editor 
of the newspaper Brasil Asahi. Shiget- 
sumura Furuya, former Ambassador to 
Argentina, had a narrew escape. 

Three hundred Japanese have already 
been arrested. One had wrapped around 
his body a flag inscribed: “It is pleasant 
to die for one’s country.” 











.- lf Happened in Wall Street! 


PROBLEM: A battery of check writing, billing and cal- 
culating machines in the New York offices of the 
International Nickel Company. They poured out a 
nerve-wracking Niagara of noise that wore down and 
fatigued the operators .. . a constant threat to their 
comfort, efficiency and accuracy. 


SOLUTION: Sound conditioning with Acousti-Celotex! 
Management called in the local distributor, member 
of the only sound conditioning organization in the 
world experienced in over 100,000 acoustical installa- 
tions. He diagnosed the problem—installed Acousti- 
Celotex, the original and genuine Ferox-treated, 
drilled fibre tile, and most widely used’ of all acous- 


tical materials. Installation was made quietly and 


quickly, without interrupting normal office routine. 





Sold by Acousti-Celofex Distributors Everywhere ¢ In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


rResutt: An instant decrease in noise—an immediate 
increase in the comfort and efficiency of the machine 
operators. Management was so pleased that they had 
20,000 square feet of Acousti-Celotex installed 
throughout other noisy working areas. 


MORAL: Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning peys 
dividends. Installations in offices, factories, schools, 
hospitals, stores, banks, restaurants, churches and 
theatres prove this. So consult your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor. His advice is yours without 
obligation and he guarantees results. A letter to us 
will bring him to your desk. 
* * * 

FREE: “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning”. 
Timely, interesting, helpful booklet. Write: The Celotex 


. Corporation, Dept. NW-446,Chicago 3, lilinois, for your copy. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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International 
Juliana and Bernhard like the view 


Vacation: Crown PRINcEss JULIANA and 
PrincE BERNHARD of the Netherlands 
paid a vacation visit to the Bernese Alps. 


Award: In Cambridge, Dr. Karu T. 
Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, received the 
Medal of Merit, the Army’s highest 
civilian award, for his services in the 
development of microwave radar. 


Postponed: In Hollywood, FREDDIE BarR- 
THOLOMEw, 22, who became famous on 
the screen as Little Lord Fauntleroy, post- 
poned his marriage to MAELY DANIELE, 
28, press agent, at the insistence of his 
aunt, MYLLICENT BARTHOLOMEW. A two- 
month “cooling-off period” was agreed 
upon. Aunt Myllicent brought Freddie 
from England and stood by him in his 
long legal squabble with his parents. 


Bartholomew and Daniele must wait 


Comeback? Max ScHMELING, 40-year- 
old: ex-heavyweight champion and ex- 
Wehrmacht campaigner, announced in 
Wiesbaden that “I will be ready for Louis 
soon.” He cited the cheers, he received at 
a match last week as proof that “I am 
cleared of charges of being a Nazi.” 


Cautious: In San Francisco, GEN. JosEPH 
W. STILWELL remarked: “I don’t see why 
we should not have a long period of peace, 
if we play our cards right, but I don’ t 
think we have fought our last war.” 


Difference: In Toronto, HAROLD GuyaTT 
was fined $10 for beating his mother- 
in-law and sentenced to ten days in jail 
for beating his wife. 


Barbara dislikes bars 


Bar Sitter: In San Francisco, Mrs. HELEN 
ARMSTRONG, 24, was held on $1,000 bail 
while authorities investigated charges 
that she had left her 24-year-old daughter 
BaRBARA with a stranger in a bar. Mrs. 
Armstrong said she left Barbara at home 


-with a sitter but a bar patron said she 


left the child with him for “a minute,” 
and then failed to return. 

Ouch: In Hollywood, Preston StuRGEs, 
writer, producer, and café owner, was 
sued for $15,060 by Countess Doro- 
THEA DE GAMBERT and for $5,400 by 
PETER DE TROPEA: The countess claimed 
she tripped over a rug in Sturges’s Hol- 
lywood café, and when de Tropea 
stooped to pick her up they were both hit 
by a swinging door. 


Married: VERa Zortna, 29, ballerina and 
actress, and Gopparp LIEBERSON, 35, 
musical composer; in Westport, Conn., 
April 2. She was married once before— 
to George Balanchine, ballet director. 


Andrews says it wasn’t legal 


Annulled: Lois ANpDREws, 21, won an 
annulment of her marriage to Davip 
STREET, 27, singer, in Hollywood, April 
4. Miss Andrews, who was formerly 
married to the comedian GEORGE JESSEL, 
claimed that Street’s Mexican divorce 
from his former wife was not legal. Miss 
Andrews was married to Street last Oc- 
tober. She did not request a financial 
settlement. 


Died: C. Oscar Stranp, 66, at Lud- 

ington, Mich., April 7, ten minutes after 

he had returned to his seat on the speak- 

er’s platform following a speech to the 

Michigan State convention of the Gideon 

Bible Society. He concluded his speech: 

“I am prepared to meet my Maker. This 

may be the last time I speak to you.” 
Tuomas Dixon, 82, author of “The 

Clansman” and nineteen other novels; in 

Raleigh, N.C., April 3. Before starting 

to write in 1902, he was a lawyer, a 

legislator, and Baptist minister. “The 

Clansman” was the basis for the 1915 

epic movie, “The Birth of a Nation.” 
VINCENT YouMANS, 47, composer 

of popular songs 

and musical shows, 

of tuberculosis; in 

Denver, April 5. 

His most popular 

song was “Tea for 

Two”; others in- 

cluded “I Want to 

Be Happy,” “With- 

out a Song,” “Time 

on my Hands,” 

“Carioca,” and 

“Sometimes I’m 

Happy.” His great- 

est stage hit was 

“No, No, Nanette.” 





4, SEABOARD 


£4 It’s happened many times in all of Seaboard’s offices. A worried individual, 


caught between paydays, needs money to fill a prescription, to pay a hos- 
pital bill or to meet one or another of the many financial emergencies that 
illness in a family can bring. It’s true that Seaboard, through its emergency 
loan service, has filled many a needed prescription on a moment’s notice. 


Whether it is a few dollars for a prescription, a few hundred dollars for 

_new furniture, or several thousand dollars to expand a trucking business, 

the Seaboard Finance Company, with offices from coast to coast, serves those 
who need money for any useful purpose. 


GEABROR LL 


FINANCE COMPANY 
“EIGHT BELLS AND ALL 8S WELL? 
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Army’s Pneumonia Vaccine 
Is Soon to Go to Civilians 


In the spring of 1943, a pneumonia 
epidemic broke out at the Army Air 
Forces Radio School at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Penicillin and sulfa drugs helped to curb 
the disease once it was contracted. But 
nothing could stop the spread of pneu- 
monia germs by person-to-person contact 
or through bedclothes, dishes, and silver. 

Then in July 9,000 men were inocu- 
lated with a vaccine especially prepared 
for pneumonia types 1, 2, 3, and 7, which 
were causing more than half the cases at 
Sioux Falls. Another 9,000 were given a 


Newsweek Diagram by James Cutter 


harmless salt-water injection. In the next 
two weeks, though 26 pneumonia cases 
appeared in the non-immunized group, 
there was none at all among the soldiers 
given the new vaccine. 

This substance, which protects against 
at least 50 types of pneumonia for six 
months or longer, was developed at Pres- 
byterian Hospital in New York by Dr. Mi- 
chael Heidelberger, biochemist, and his 
associates. Last week, Dr. Heidelberger 
announced that the vaccine, still in Army 
hands, would eventually be produced for 
civilian use. “It will cost no more than a 
few cents to be protected against several 
pneumonia types,” he said. “One quarter 
of a pound of this carbohydrate specific 
will immunize 2,000,000 people.” 

Germs in Jelly: Pneumococci, the 
germs which cause pneumonia, appear 
under the microscope in pairs as lance- 
,shaped specks surrounded by a large; firm 
\globule of jelly. As far back as 1923, Dr. 
Heidelberger and Dr. Oswald T. Avery of 
Rockefeller Institute discovered that in 


~ this protective envelope was a sugarlike 


|substance containing factors that could 


| immunize human beings against pneu- 
| monia. : 
\ The task of purifying the sugar con- 


tent took years of patient chemical tests 
followed by elaborate tryouts, first on ani- 
mals, then on men and women. As a first 


step, Heidelberger grew pneumococci cul- 
tures in meat broth. Then he killed the 
germs with carbolic acid and filtered out 
the impurities until only the sugar mole- 
cules remained. These in turn were re- 
fined until at last the original jelly-like 
substance turned into a white powder 
which, dissolved in water, could be easily 
and effectively injected under the skin. 


Fa 


Moods to Order . 


As the three willing subjects passed 
into a hypnotic trance, the psychology 
professor. persuaded each to fall into a 
different mood. The first was induced to 
be happy and optimistic; the second, 
critical; the third, anxious and worried. 
Then all three were shown the same 
photograph of a wounded soldier being 
carried by litter to a plane. 

The happy subject viewed the picture 
as a sample of Medical Corps efficiency. 
The critical subject complained that it 
showed the waste and futility of fighting. 
The anxious subject raised doubt as to 
whether the wounded man would reach 
the hospital in time if, indeed, he had 
not already died. : 

This significant new. use of hypnosis in 
producing specific moods was demon- 
strated last week by Prof. Clarence 
Leuba of Antioch College. Its object is to 
persuade emotionally upset people to 
adopt more desirable attitudes toward 
psychological problems, and to remove 
strong and emotionally tinged prejudices. 

“Our experiments have been sufficient- 
ly successful,” said Professor Leuba, “to 
suggest that hypnosis may provide the 
research psychologist with a unique tool 
for dealing with some of those psycho- 
logical factors—attitudes, motives, moods, 
and expectancies—which have hitherto 
eluded study and control.” 


Qa 


Perpetually Patient 


Jerry Mullen, 18, makes a hobby of 
hospitalization. He was admitted at Los 
Angeles last week for the fifteenth time. 
Former visits resulted from: being hit on 
the head by a falling mantel, monkey 
bites (two), dog bites (five), broken 
arms (two), Jerry can’t remember (four). 
His latest visit was for the removal of 
large pieces of glass from the flesh under 
his back pocket following the explosion 
of a bottle containing a powder formula 
for flares Jerry had mixed himself. 


anal 


The Jump on Mumps 


Although mumps has been recognized 
for 2,000 years, little is known about this 
painful and contagious swelling of. the 
parotid gland, except that it is produced 
by a virus. 

. Gamma globulin, so useful in reducing 
the severity of measles and in preventing 
the disease in children repeatedly ex- 
posed to it, has no effect on mumps. 


Virus obtained from chick embryos and 
treated with formaldehyde has shown 
slightly encouraging results, but doctors 
are not satisfied with it. 

In New York last week, Dr. John F. 
Enders of the Harvard Medical School 
Department of Bacteriology told the 
American Academy of Pediatrics of two 
important new steps in immunization 
against mumps: 

@ A skin test similar to the tuberculin 
test for tuberculosis which will indicate 
with 90 per cent accuracy whether or not 
a person is susceptible to mumps. The 
skin test will also help to diagnose atyp- 
ical mumps in which the familiar facial 
swelling is absent. 

@ A new immunization technique by 
which mumps virus is passed continuous- 
ly through chick embryos—as many as 25 
generations—until the vaccine is so weak 
that it will not produce mumps in in- 
oculated monkeys, yet still strong enough 
to build up satisfactory resistance. Studies 
of this virus, which Enders calls “the best 
possibility so far,” are now under way on 
human subjects. 


Filariasis Findings 

Two new and successful drugs for treat- 
ing filariasis, the tropical disease causing 
severe inflammation of the lymph tissues, 
have been reported by Harry M. Rose 
and James T. Culbertson of Columbia 
University. 

The first is an arsenical compound 


International ! 
Jerry winces as the glass is removed 








OF AN AIRLINE 


First and only airline to span 20 years of continuous operas 
tion, Western Air Lines, on April 17, celebrates two decades 
of service to the American traveler and shipper. Western 
Air’s pioneering is the story of air transportation. Here 
are a few highlights: 





1926:The first passenger service on 1928: Western Air placed the nation’s 1933: The “air mass analysis” system 
scheduled air mail flights was inaugu- first multi-engined cabin planes in Los of weather forecasting was pioneered 
rated between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles-San Francisco service. for airline operations. Added to safety 
Angeles on May 23. and comfort of passengers. 
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1937:Western Air purchased National 1941-45: In daily flights to Alaska for 1946:With 4200 route miles (7th largest 








Parks Airways, began building routes Air Transport Command, Western car- in U.S.) that reach 28 cities in 9 Wests 

which today serve more national play- ried supplies that helped stop the Jap; set ern states and Canada, Western Air ine 

grounds than any other airline. all-time plane utilization mark of 15.9 vests $20,000,000 in faster, larger planea, 
hrs. per day with a perfect safety record. system-wide improvement of service, 
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These free books depict 
Elliott’s growth, show what this 
famous addressing system can 
do for your business. 


Looking back, in those unique vol- 
umes, “The Story of The Sterling 
Elliott Family” and“ Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable,” you glimpse the col- 
orful Gay Nineties, watch the tireless 
Elliotts, father and son, at work and 
at play. 

Looking ahead, in the informative 
new “Elliott Addressing Machine 
Catalog,” you see the culmination 
of their inventive genius— modern 
addressing machines whose many 
patented mechanical superiorities 
make Elliott preferred for every to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s business need. 

All of these three illustrated books 
will be sent FREE upon request. Sim- 
ply write, on your business letterhead, 


to The Elliott Addressing MachineCo., 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





NEWSWEEK 








called melarsen oxide. Administered in- 


travenously or by mouth.to eighteen male 
Puerto Ricans suffering from Bancroftian 
filariasis,” the chemical either completely 
destroyed or markedly reduced the num- 
ber of parasites in the blood of all but 
three patients. ; 

The second drug, stibanose, an anti- 
mony compound, is still in the laboratory 
stage. But its effect on cotton rats natur- 
ally infected with the filarial worm has 
been so dramatic that the Columbia pliy- 
sicians strongly recommend the trial of 
stibanose for human filariasis. 


ae 


Internal Smoke Rings 


If you inhale, 88 per cent of the nico- 
tine in every cigarette you smoke lodges 
in your mouth or-air passages, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association said 
in answer to an inquiry. Qnly 12 per cent 
of the inhaled nicotine vanishes with the 
exlialed smoke. Non-inhalers who just 
puff at cigarettes retain about 67 per 
cent of the nicotine. 

If you prefer stogies, smoking six of 
your favgrite cigars without inhaling will 
give you the same nicotine absorption as 
80 inhaled cigarettes. The percentage 
varies with some brands of cigarettes and 
the size of the cigar. But it’s different 
with the spittoon users. “Much nicotine 
may be absorbed from the unburned 
stump of a cigar by the user who chews 
or sucks as he smokes,” the Journal con- 
cluded “while the habitual spitter may 
rid himself by expectoration of some of 
the nicotine taken in.” 





©The form which often develops into elephantiasis 
with painful swelling. of the genitals. 


SCIENCE 


Teeth by Transplant 


Within the last five years, two Russian 
anatomists at the Moscow Institute of Ex- 
perimental Biology have demonstrated 
that growing teeth can be transplanted 
successfully from one laboratory animal 
to another. 

In Cleveland last week, Dr. Harry H. 
Shapiro of Columbia University’s Depart- 
ment of Anatomy described how he and 
Dr. Bernice L. Maclean of Hunter Col- 
lege transplanted teeth in kittens. 

“Developing permanent teeth were re- 
moved from older kittens, and into the 
sockets. were transplanted teeth from 
younger kittens,” he said. “These were 
X-rayed at intervals during periods rang- 
ing from a few months to two years, and 
X-rays showed the teeth established 
themselves and grew normally.” 

To the wearers of clumsy, slippery 
dentures, the report brought hope. Fur- 
ther experiments, Shapiro said, may show 
that similar teeth transfers can be made 
in human beings. 


oo 


Wife Murder Begins at 40 


The middle-aged man who finds that 
his wife is untrue to him is much more 
likely to murder her than is the younger 
husband of an unfaithful spouse. 

This conclusion followed a five-year 
study of 200 killers at the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan. Conducted by the 
prison. psychologists, Dr. Irwiti A. Berg 
and Vernon Fox, it revealed the average 
age of the men who murdered women 











1, ; ‘ 5 —Acme 
Ambrosia: Metopryl, a new anesthetic with a pleasant odor, is being administered 


to Ambrose, a monkey. Developed at the University of Maryland, it is described 
as inducing greater muscular relaxation with 25 per cent less danger. than ether. 
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was 97; of those who killed men, 82. 
Dr. Berg, now a professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Illinois, explained 
last week that the younger man disposes 
of romantic disappointments by getting 
another woman. Instead of murder for 
sex, he tends to commit murder for 
money, to avenge a fancied insult, or in a 
hotheaded clash over politics or religion. 
The mature man keeps his head in 
these dilemmas. But when his wife or 
sweetheart turns from him, he begins to 
doubt his ability to find a substitute and, 
in deep depression, slays her. Or middle- 
age murder may follow a long period of 
domestic quarreling in which the man is 
defeated. “He loses the argument,” Berg 
reported, and “resorts to violence.” 


Po 


Chiggers with Feathers 
Almost anyone can identify an ordinary 
chigger, the pin-point-si six-legged 


red larva with the helmet-shaped body, 
and the annoying yet harmless sting. 

But if you go to the Pacific and meet 
a chigger with a feathered body rather 
than a smooth one, look out. It may be 
the carrier of tsutsugamushi fever, pop- 
ularly known as scrub typhus, says G. W. 
Wharton of the Navy’s Medical Research 
Unit No. 2 and Duke University. 

The feathered chiggers are the larvae 
of mites classified as Trombicula, which 
transmit scrub typhus to human beings in 
the Pacific. arton thinks the Trom- 
bicula insects carry typhus in much the 
same manner a mosquito spreads malaria. 


Radar to the Sun 


Plans for radar contact with the sun, 
similar to the Army Signal Corps’ recent 
moon-echo reception (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
4), were described last week by W. W. 
Salisbury, research director of the Collins 
Radio Corp. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

To send a radar pulse over the 92,900,- 
000 miles to the sun and to pe up the 
faint echo that bounces back, Salisbury 
will use a new radar reflector, 40 feet in 
diameter and resembling in shape and 
effect the reflector in an automobile head 
light. Existing reflectors, such as that 
used to reach the moon 238,857 miles 
away, are only 10 to 12 feet in diameter. 

Salisbury said the sun was the only 
celestial body besides the moon that can 
be reached by radar “with present tech- 
niques.” He pointed out that the sun ex- 
tends the same angular diameter as the 
moon. Mathematically, this means that 
the solar reflection can be considered in 
terms of the square of the ratio of the 
distance to the sun to that of the moon, 
rather than one-fourth of this ratio. In 
practical terms, it means that all the 
energy which would strike the moon 
would also go on to the sun, and onl 
the return journey of the radar depale 
need be reckoned. with. 

It took two and one-half seconds for 
the radar waves to travel to the moon. 
The round trip to the sun should take at 
least sixteen minutes. 








"THIS LOW-COST WAY 


OF BORROWING 


helps many 


companies 


make more protit 













A new era of progress and profit 
for many posits has dived from 
the adoption of our Commercial 
Financing Plan. As a result, gratified 
users of this plan write many letters 
. . . from a few of which we show 
excerpts above. Another letter says: 

“Today starts the fifth year of our 
most pleasant business relationship ... 
With the help of your service we have 
made tremendous increases in our volume 
and profits, at a cost which always 
seemed out of proportion with the great 
Service rendered.’ 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money 
to work with . . . at a low cost that 





TO BUY OUT PARTNERS 
OR BUY A BUSINESS 


Our service is highly flexible. It can pro- 
vide financing to help you buy a business, 
buy out partners or estate interests, or 
pay inheritance taxes where a business 
is involved. Details furnished on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


"you people are business men and 
are naturally more liberal..." 









will pec: you make a profit under 
OPA ceilings. Ic gives you more time 
and a clearer mind to put against 
making profits . . . by freeing you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management . . . no restrictions 
on your operations. 

These are just a few of many reasons 
why manufacturers and wholesalers 
have found it good business to change 
to our plan . . . and why they have 
used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years. 

No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of Com- 
mercial Credit money invites investi- 
gation and comparison. Let us send 

ou our booklet ‘‘A Comparison of 
oney Costs’’ containing actual case 
studies of our Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans. Naturally there 
is no obligation. Jost write or tele- 
hone the nearest Commercial Credit 
ompany office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus 
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more than $80.000,000 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITS" CTATES ANH P>OMADA 














*HERES QUICK 
AID FOR STIFF 
‘MUSCLES: 














*help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids”! 


Often when you overexercise, 
poisonous waste products called 
“fatigue acids” settle in your 
muscles, make them swell and 
pain follows. But rub those 
sore, aching muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. and stepped-up 
blood circulation helps carry 
off “fatigue acids.” Ah—there’s 
grand relief! As the swelling 
subsides, your muscles 
relax, and soon you 
‘feel tiptop again. 
Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all drugstores. 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Trout’s News Till Now 


Straight news programs usually creep 
onto the air and into the public habit 
with about as much fanfare as a pause 
for station identification. Hullabaloo is 
reserved for commentators or comedians. 
CBS broke the rule last week when it 
inaugurated The News Till Now. Both on 
the air and off the publicity cuff, the net- 
work heralded the program as something 
akin to the coming of color television. 

CBS was not entirely off base. The 
News Till Now (Monday-Friday, 6:45-7 
p.m., EST) is one of the most carefully 
prepared news programs ever to hit the 
air. The first brain child Edward R. Mur- 
row has put on the air since he became 
CBS’s news head, the broadcast has be- 
hind it some 35 CBS reporters, four wire 
services (AP, UP, INS, and Reuters), a 
five-man research staff, and a writer. But 
its formula is almost as old as radio it- 
self—reading the latest news straight. 

The kingpin of the setup is Robert 
Trout, probably the best straight-news 
reporter on the air today. His job is to 
cover personally as much of the news as 
he can, collect the rest, coordinate it, 
and deliver it. The program sponsor, 
Campbell’s Soup, signed Trout to a ten- 
and-a-half-year contract. First, he had to 
submit to an extensive physical examina- 
tion. He also had to swear off expressing 


.any public opinion on controversial mat- 


ters. Trout doesn’t mind in the least. By 
1957 he'll be 48—about two years short 
of the maturity date of some annuities 
and a life of loafing. — 


Penny-a-Year Man: Tall, lean, and 


unfailingly good-natured, Trout grew up 


in radio. A North Carolina boy, he man- 
aged by the time he was 21 to have 
tested and discarded as unfit a dozen oc- 
cupations. Because he saw an advertise- 
ment for a radio job with qualifications 
he couldn’t possibly fill, he applied for a 


chance to look around the broadcasting- 


station in Alexandria, Va. He got a job— 
writing. The station manager told him it 
was a cinch to turn out scripts that would 
earn him $2,500 a week—immediately. 

Trout didn’t earn a cent for a year—the 
station had no money. But he learned to 
announce. Somebody had to do it. In 
1932, when the station moved to Wash- 
ington as CBS’s Capital outlet, Trout 
went along. The only other survivor of 
the move was Elder Solomon Lightfoot 
Michaux, the hell-for-leather evangelist 
who in his field is still doing as well as 
Trout in his. 

Trout soon became a Presidential an- 
nouncer as well as a general staff man at 
the network. He traveled constantly with 
Mr. Roosevelt and in a bull session the 
night before the bank-holiday broadcast 
was one of the three men who originated 
the name “Fireside Chat.” Trout in the 
next few years covered every type of 
news story, here and abroad, and ac- 
quired a virtually unsurpassed ability for 





Trout: No contract woes till 1957 


editing news as he reads it for radio. 
Thus he appeared on the air 35 times in 
24 hours on D Day, kept vigil over V-E 
Day, and held a similar watch over V-J 
Day for four days during which he was 
never able to leave the studios. 

Trout’s ease at ad-libbing and his cool- 
ness under pressure greatly amused Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who would sometimes 
delay his own speech to see what Trout 
would do. Trout never let him down. 


Po 


Airing the UN 


Like any other listener, Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corp. of Amer‘ca, has to depend on small 
independent New York stations to hear 
verbatim reports from the floor of the UN 
sessions at Hunter College. No network, 
including RCA’s subsidiary NBC, will 
spend valuable commercial time on the 
prolonged if vital UN discussions. 

Last week, Sarnoff had an idea. A 
worldwide broadcasting system, owned 
and operated by the UN. To be known 
as “The Voice of the UN,” the network 
would be an enormous project involv- 
ing building transmitters where none 
now exist, reallocating all-too-scarce and 
already over-used frequencies, hiring a 
full-time staff, and solving the biggest 
problem—political cooperation. Pointing 
out the potency of such a setup as a 
weapon for peace, Sarnoff estimated the 
cost of building—but not maintaining— 
the system would be less than that of two 
battleships, roughly $200,000,000. 

It was Bess. = 4 by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William Benton and UN 
Secretary General Trygve Lie—who re- 
minded Sarnoff that the UN Preparatory 
Commission had endorsed a similar plan 
last year. Lie said he would soon call a 
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meeting of technical experts “to make 
practical recommendations as to a defi- 
nite plan.” The UN will have to tackle 
the political problems. 


Commentator Morgenthau 


In public, ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. shows a shy and 
nervous taciturnity that prompted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to nickname him “Henry 
the Morgue.” When he does talk, he 
speaks with the Rooseveltian Eastern ac- 
cent, but on the radio he lacks the late 
President’s vigor and persuasion. None- 
theless, the wealthy gentleman farmer, 
out of a regular job since he left the 
Treasury July 5, 1945, announced last 
week that he was turning radio commen- 
tator on April 10. He wants to put his 
experience and knowledge of public af- 
fairs to work on current news. 

Morgenthau makes a modest beginning. 
His weekly program (Wednesday, 10:15- 
10:30 p.m., EST) originates on WMCA, 
a New York independent station headed 


by his old friend, ex-Housing Administra- . 


tor Nathan Straus. It also'will be heard in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington, with other stations to be added 
according to demand. Meanwhile Mor- 
genthau has outlined a fourteen-point 
policy governing his broadcasts. The 
points range from a desire to see the 
Four Freedoms thoroughly realized to a 
pledge to combat the black market. Strict 
adherence to them will keep Morgenthau 
as busy crusading as commentating. 





ss European 
Hat in Hand: Hedda Hopper holds 
the prizewinning hat in the amateur 
milliners’.contest she and Tom Brena- 
man sponsored on their ABC programs. 
Made of hand-molded and hand-painted 
plastic, it won over some 45,000 entries 
which will be auctioned for an esti- 
mated take of $250,000 for charity. 
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ITS WATER 


AMERICA OBDRINKS 


FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 





Customers like the idea of water served in individual paper cups. They 
appreciate being able to drink easily . . . naturally . . . just as they do in 
their own homes. Keep one of these four famous brands of paper drink- 
ing cups conveniently placed near all fountains and coolers. It will help 


you win and hold customer — and employee — approval. 
co 





PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
Atso ERO ©) cotumaian {| Peentess {f) 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. U.S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
Wercester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of , 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 














The Rush for the Cherokee Strip—On April 1° 
1889, at noon, about 50,000 people rceced for 
the best land sites. The founders of our com- 
pany were bringing pipe-pleasure to smokers 
in many States. Their shop was located then 
at 129 Grand St., New York. 


KAYWOODIE 


grew up with 
America 
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Relief Grain 
Pot Shape 
$7.50 


Kaywoodie Pipes of 1946 are the 
latest in a long line. In their shape, 
their balance, choice of the world’s 
briar, and correct fashioning of their 
mouthpieces, they combine modern 
mechanical precision with 95 years 
of experience with pipe-smokers’ 
needs. They are the world’s best- 
smoking pipes.-Available at dealers, 
$3.50 to $25. Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 




















NEWSWEEK 


THE PRESS 
The Great Frisco Raid 


San Francisco's newsmen welcomed 
back the old days last week. War had 














started, and from Market Street to Mis- © 


sion and Howard managing editors took 
out raid insurance in the form of fat 
raises for their top men. Some of the 
more romantic harked back to Hearst’s 
early days when his foes dubbed him 
“wasteful Willie” for the way he threw 
his father’s cash around to build up The 
San Francisco Examiner. 

But this time Hearst wasn’t doing the 
raiding. Instead, he was the victim. Paul 
C. Smith, The Chronicle’s fiery boss, 
swooped down on The Examiner's news- 
room with handsome offers and carried 
away three top Hearst veterans: Edward 
McQuade, city editor; Dick Hyer, ace 
crime reporter and engineer of many 
Hearst crusades against civic wicked- 
ness; and Al Hyman, rewrite and desk 
man with The Examiner for 22 years. 

Sensing a large-scale raid, Josua Ep- 
pinger Jr., The Examiner’s executive city 
editor, upped the checks of other stars 
$10 to $25 a week and went after Chron- 
icle men, notably Stanton Delaplane, 
a Pulitzer Prize winner. Smith met The 
Examiner’s offer to Delaplane and started 
an upward spirakh in his own office. 

While Eppinger fumed, Smith boast- 
ed he would do to Hearst what Hearst 
did to the late Joseph Pulitzer’s old 
World in their historic New York battle. 
And to his own staff, Smith sent a warn- 
ing: “[Even] lack of newsprint will not 
be . . . an excuse for a sloppy product.” 


Per 


Keen Teen 


One day last January, Copy Girl Vala- 
rie Lauder, not yet 19, walked up to Clem 
Lane, the gruff and cotton-topped city 
editor of The Chicago Daily News, and 
told him just what she thought of the pa- 
per. The News, said Val, a graduate of 
Stephens College at Columbia, Mo., was 
nice to work for but it paid no attention 
to teen-agers. What would she do about 
it? Give her a chance and see, she chal- 
lenged. 

And so, under the by-line “Val,” The 
News’s thrice-weekly “Keen Teen” col- 
umn made its debut on the women’s 
page. It dealt with school activities, dis- 
cussed the craze for Van Johnson, Frank 
Sinatra, and hot records, and patiently 
explained bobby-soxers to their elders and 
elders to the bobby-soxers. Once, after an 
exposé of teen-age tippling at roadhouses, 
Val pointed to Tommy Dorsey’s appear- 
ance at a nonalcoholic ballroom. “Who,” 
she chided the youngsters ungrammati- 


cally, “wants to sit in a roadhouse when.. 


they could hear the great T. D. give out 
with that music?” 

Pretty soon, Val found herself moth- 
ering high-school reporters at mass in- 
terviews she arranged with Dorsey, Pat 
O’Brien, and Jane Russell of the movies, 
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INC. 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Investors Mutual, 
Inc. has declared a dividend of eight cents 
per share payable on April 20, 1946, to 
shoreholders on record os of March 31, 1946. 

E. E. Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter and 
Investment Manoger 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

















SEND 25¢ 
FOR THIS CATALOG . 


You will enjoy every one of the 125 illustra- 
tions in this book, “PRINTS THAT MAKE A 
HOUSE A HOME”. There are Landscapes, Ma- 
rines, Interiors, Maps, Hunt- . 
ing, Sporting, Birds, Flowers, 
Fruits, Currier & Ives, etc. 
Some in full color . . . The 
catalog contains many ideas 
for glorifying your home... 
and for inexpensive gifts. 
Send 25¢, coin or stamps. 


OLD PRINT EXCHANGE 
14 East 48th Street, New York City 17 
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and Olsen and Johnson of zany stage 
fame. Out of this grew her Keen Teen 
press conference. 

On Army Day last week, when Presi- 
dent Truman visited Chicago (see page 
93), the Keen Teen press conference hit 
the jackpot. More than 100 credential- 
bearing youngsters filed past secret-serv- 
ice men into a large third-floor room in 
the Blackstone Hotel for a Val-engineered 
interview with Mr. Truman. For more 
than 25 minutes the questions flew. Some 
samples: “How can youth help keep the 
peace?” Keep informed, the President re- 
plied. “What’s your idea on allowing 18- 
year-olds to vote?” He favored it, pro- 
vided the youngsters studied for the privi- 
lege. On music, the President said he 
liked Chopin, Mozart, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan, but definitely opposed noise that 
some call music. 

When the conference was over, Val 
summed it up. “My feet hurt . . . Some- 
times I think I was happier as a copy girl.” 


Por 


AP’s Enabling Act 


In his annual report to the Associated 
Press board of directors last week, Kent 
Cooper, executive director, reported a net 
gain of 838 members, largest in recent 
years, and grudgingly conceded that the 
Supreme Court decision forcing the AP 
to loosen its admission rules (NEWSWEEK, 
June 25, 1945), had something to do 
with the trend. As Cooper dead-panned 
it, the increase from 1,238 to 1,271 mem- 
bers “was due partly to*the board .. . 
finally being enabled to act on certain 
applications held in abeyance during the 

ndency of the government antitrust 
itigation.” 








: —Acme 

Ickes vs. State: Last week Colum- 
nist Harold Ickes told the State Depart- 
ment to take off its spats, put on hip 
boots, and wade into the Iran oil issue. 
A State Department spokesman com- 
mented: Our oil adviser doesn’t wear 
Spats; the oil issue awaits Senate action. 





a when the hotel was one of New York’s 
most distinguished establishments, famed through 
the years for the quality of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qualities which are— 
well, young’s the only word for them. It has its eyes 


on the future, rather than on the past. It sparkles 
with modern color schemes and decorative arrange- 
ments; at this moment, a complete rehabilitation 
program is bringing new comforts and new beauty 
to guest rooms and suites. Its service standards march 
steadily forward to keep pace with new needs and 
demands. 

It is not surprising that now, as through the busy 
war years, the demand for Biltmore accommodations 
continues at a high level . . . and that discriminating 
travelers continue to say “You know you are in a 
fine hotel the moment you enter the Biltmore.“ 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper i 
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LUMBER: The Black Market Is a National Specter 


A new bootleg industry is thriving in 
the Southern mountains where moon- 
shiners once. tended their copper stills 
and watched for revenuers. Operators 
of fly-by-night “peckerwood” sawmills 
are busy in the backwoods supplying 
the black market in lumber. Out in the 
forests of the Northwest the setup is the 
same, except that the bootleg mills are 
called “jeeps” or “coffee pots.” 

The lumber black market has grown 
to a national scandal. From 50 to 65 per 
cent of Southern lumber is now going 
through its channels at prices as high as 
three times the OPA ceilings. In the 
Northwest, where operations are bigger 
—and records harder to juggle—the pro- 
portion is smaller but sizable. Conditions 
encourage not the efficient, experienced 
producers but the peckerwood (Southern 
expression for woodpecker) operators 
who cut undergrown trees ruthlessly and 
sell unseasoned timber to buyers who 
haul it away in their own trucks. 

Two-Legged Termites: Newswerx 
correspondents in Portland and Seattle 
in the Northwest and in Knoxville and 
Memphis in the South report instances 
that differ only in detail. In Washington, 
congressmen and OPA officials tell the 
same story: 

@ Tramp truckers buy lumber at the 
mill from peckerwood operators and haul 
it away to sell to the highest bidder. 
Sometimes a b?11 of lading for a legitimate 
sale is used twclve times—the other eleven 
loads are sold at black-market prices. 
@ Mills have sct up “retail offices” to sell 
their lumber at retail ceilings and pocket 
the mark-up and di‘ferentials. 

@ Buyers resort to countless dodges to get 


lumber. The most frequent is paying any- 
where from $10,000 to $50,000 as an 
“option” to buy the mill in order to get 
its entire product at ceiling prices. The 
“option” payment is the above-ceiling 
premium. 

@ Upgrading is widespread. Shipments 
billed as No. 1 grade may contain up to 
60 per cent of second- and third-grade 
lumber. According to the Greater New 
York Lumber Industries, Inc., individuals 
“cannot buy lumber at distribution yards 
except through friends.” With some 325 
OPA regulations to observe “there is hard- 
ly a person connected with lumber manu- 
facturing or distributing who knows to 
what extent, if any, he is complying with 
the law.” With shipments no longer 
grademarked but invoiced by board feet 
“the retail distributor must for his own 
protection make wholly unfounded rep- 
resentations as to grades, species, etc.” 
Buyers who complain about upgrading 
get no more lumber. 

@ H. V. Simpson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, charges: “All over the United 
States there is a riot of new construction 
on race tracks, roadhouses, night clubs, 
saloons, gambling joints, pool rooms, and 
other underworld spots that compete for 
the sucker money circulating by the bil- 
lions . . . No other kind of construction 
in the Pacific Northwest has taken so 
much material and labor out of -the 
channels of the legitimate home-build- 
ing industry.” 

@ In Portland, in the heart of the Oregon 
lumber country, lumbermen point to the 
new $1,000,000 Portland Meadows race 
track, scheduled to open July 27, as an 
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example of nonessential construction able 
to find lumber. In Georgia, a roadhouse 
used black-market 4 by 4s for roofing. 
@ A Cincinnati buyer, Harry L. Hendy, 
who drove through Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama looking for 
lumber, reported: “From. the Ohio River 
to the Gulf I witnessed a black-market 
ring more extensive and far more profit- 
able than the operations of the bootleg 
racketeer of [Prohibition] . . . Pecker- 
wood sawmills are boring into the South 
like termites, paying fantastic prices for 
timber boundaries and destroying our 
precious supply by cutting infant trees 
to make 2 by 4s.” 

@ In Memphis, C. Arthur Bruce, vice 
president of the E. L. Bruce Co., the na- 
tion’s largest hardwood processors, said: 
“The lumber is being produced but we 


can’t get it. We have five times as many 


buyers out trying to buy it. Our men re- 
port many, many times the normal num- 
ber of outside buyers coming South from 
other places. We have been operating at 
20 per cent less than capacity. Sometimes 
we can spot the hardwood we bid on in 
other yards, being misused for sheathing, 
studding, and other purposes where soft- 
wood would serve as well. Besides, 
they’re putting green hardwood into 
houses; it will nearly pull them apart 
when it begins drying.” 

€ The OPA’s enforcement staff'is under- 
manned, but even where violations have 
been discovered, penalties obtained by 
enforcement attorneys have been so mild 
that violators have gone right back to the 
black market. The fact is that, .as in Pro- 
hibition, violation has become so wide- 
spread that enforcement is politically 
difficult. 

Finger in the Dike: Last week the 
OPA tried again to stem the tide by giv- 
ing sizable price increases to Douglas fir 
and hemlock, Western pine, and South- 
ern hardwoods. But in the past ceiling 
increases have merely caused correspond- 





Many a legal sawmill like this one in Pennsylvania finds it increasingly hard to stay out of the peckerwood class 
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MAYBE YOUR MOTHER DID IT WITH A STRAW 


Remember when your mother baked 
a cake? How you waited . . . while 
a warm, glorious odor filled the 
kitchen . . . for that dramatic mo- 
ment when she’d carefully open the 
oven door. 

She’d break a straw from the 
broom, gingerly pierce the cake, 
and study the result. If the straw 
showed the cake wasn’t yet finished, 
it stayed in the oven a while longer. 

In the old days we tested Alcoa 
Aluminum in somewhat the same 
way. The “pine stick test”, we 
called it . . . to decide whether a 


billet of aluminum was right for 
rolling into sheet. 
_ Our “experts”... and they were 
expert for those days . . . carefully 
selected pine sticks to be used for 
Temperature “Indicators”. As the 
hot ingot came along they held the 
stick against it. If the white stick 
charred just right, the billet went on 
through the rolling mill. Otherwise, 
it either had to wait and cool or go 
back for reheating. 

Well, that was a long time ago. 
Because the temperature is so very 
important in making good alumi- 


num sheet, modern, scientific py- 
rometers have replaced the old pine 
sticks in Alcoa’s rolling mills. Py- 
rometers take an ingot’s tempera- 
ture exactly. And exactly right it must 
be or the billet doesn’t go through. 
For we’re not just in the business 
of making aluminum. Our business, 
as we see it, is making aluminum 
right . . . controlling its quality so 
that you can be sure of best results 
when you buy Alcoa Aluminum. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1735 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


| ALCOA First in ALUMINUM. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD SIGHTING ONE OF HIS INBOUND VESSELS FROM HIS HOME, PHILADELPHIA... CIRCA 1799* 


A HER IT AGE TO REMEMBER _ that no other Colonial locality eclipsed their own great 


sa sing. the evohetiing: wedi for aie port in the manner of sumptuous living. A “heritage 
) 


RS afterward Philadelphia continued to be the of © hespieality" proudly ame ale jumpin 
— splendid city of the country... the largest, the rich- Blend. A whisky worthy of its high traditions . . . rich, 
est, and the most luxurious.” : gtatifying, yet delightfully mild. A whisky you might 

HENRY L. NELSON... “THE CLUBS OF PuiLADELPMA” —«sFeserve for special occasions . . . yet you can afford 
Philadelphia’s famed merchants and mariners saw to it to enjoy Philadelphia Blend . . . regularly and often. 


Phitadelphta 


BLENDED WHISS! 
eee dh: ee , 23 


86.8 PROOF © 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR ‘PHILADELPHIA’ — THE HERITAGE WHISKY — FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
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Sold, One Town: Fred Pillman, 75, takes a last fond look at Arlington, Mo. 


St. Louis Star-Times 


(population, 5), once a terminal of the pioneer Atlantic & Pacific Railroad. Last week 
he sold the town—seven homes, a hotel, six tourist cabins, a two-story brick building, 
a gas station, and a depot—to a theater operator from nearby Rolla for $10,000. 








ing rises in black-market prices. One 
week after a recent increase of $3.25 per 
1,000 board feet for Southern pine, the 
price of .stumpage rose an equivalent 
figure. Stumpage-tree-clad acreage sold 
to sawmills on the basis of estimated 
yield—is now selling as high as $30 per 
1,000 board feet, and the average price is 
$12, compared with $4 in normal times. 
OPA chief Paul Porter is trying to 
tighten his enforcement. Last week he 
and Attorney General Tom Clark an- 
nounced a joint crackdown. Federal dis- 
trict attorneys were ordered to haul 
violators before Federal grand juries. In 
Oregon, FBI agents began going through 
the books of large companies and two 
major lumber associations. 
What has happened in lumber demon- 
strates the ineffectiveness of price ceilings 
as the only government control when de- 
mand exceeds supply. The real price of 
lumber is being set not by the OPA but 
by the black market. Adequate enforce- 
ment of OPA regulations would require 
an effort almost comparable, in men and 
money, to Prohibition. Even if it succeed- 
ed in driving real prices down it would 
probably drive down production at the 
same time. The OPA, in its pricing policy, 
permits about 75 per cent of the industry 
to make profits legitimately. Small margi- 
nal operators can keep going only by 
tuning bootlegger. Fear of government 
Investigation or prosecution concentrates 
production in the hands of the unscrup- 
ulous and least responsible elements. 
Caught in the middle of this vicious sys- 
tem, lumber dealers also are forced to 
undercounter, overceiling deals, and faked 
Invoices. And to get lumber, builders as 
well become parties to the deception. 
Wilson Wyatt, the Administration’s 
housing expediter, has recognized the 


necessity—though Congress has not yet 
agreed with him—of providing premium 
payments for scarce building materials. 
That is precisely what the black market 
has already done. In the long run, of- 
ficially sanctioned premium payments 
might be less expensive—and more effec- 
tive—than a nationwide crackdown. 
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RENTS: Hit the Ceiling 


Chicago apartment-house owners last 
week thought they had a wedge to pry 
upward the most tightly held of all OPA 
ceilings: rent. The Chicago Regional 
Wage Stabilization Board granted an 
AFL janitors’ union a 15 per cent increase 
in wages. The union figured this would 
boost the average monthly paycheck of 
some 8,000 apartment-house janitors to 
about $240. But the average apartment- 
house owner figured it would boost his 
overhead about 1 per cent. Hence, said 
Floyd G. Dana, president of the Chicago 
Real Estate -Board, which joined the 
union in a joint recommendation of the 
wage increase, landlords plan to ask the 
OPA for 10 per cent higher rents. They 
will cite the higher wage for janitors and 
the higher everything else: coal, taxes, 
painting, repair bills, and carpets. 
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COTTON: Margins Go Boom 


Cotton Exchange prices hit a 22-year 
high on April 2. Buyers for July delivery 
paid as much as 27.96 cents a pound in 
New York. In New Orleans the spot 
market, for immediate delivery, was 
27.55; in Savannah, 28.01; in Dallas, 
Memphis, and Little Rock, 27.60. 

Into this booming: market and into the 





BAD ACTORS 


-every one! 


Guard your shipments 
against them 


with FIBREEN ! 





DIRT—a costly “villain” who 
causes countless damage to ship- 
ments every year. But it can't . 
hurt your products when they're 
securely wrapped in FIBREEN ! 





| MOISTURE — every shipper's 
ae Ze enemy — the ever-present haz- 


ard that can spoil the most 
RE valuable goods. Protect your 
——Sashipments with waterproof 


FIBREEN paper. 


DUST — an invisible and con- 
_Stant menace to precision parts 
‘and polished surfaces. Keep 
dust out with airtight FIBREEN 
paper. 


ROUGH HANDLING — Fine 
products won't stand up under 
this danger unless they're well- 
protected. FIBREEN paper is 
tough, sturdy — reenforced to 
withstand hard knocks! 








HIGH PACKAGING COSTS 
— Poor packaging means high 
packaging costs — when it re- 
sults in spoilage, damage or 
delay. Using FIBREEN amounts 
to long run, low cost insurance 
on your shipments, 





For Maximum Protection Against 
All Types of Shipping Hazards — 
Use Tough Waterproof 
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MATRIX has | 
your footprint in leather 


Matrix are smart, good-looking 
shoes outside... but that’s not all! 
Inside they have your footprint in 
leather... exclusive with Matrix. 
The innersole is a perfect, curve- 

. for-curve copy of the bottom of your 
foot. That’s whv you enjoy such 
natural, easy-gui::, comfort when 
you walk in Matrix Shoes... the 
way your feet want to walk! No 
more cramping your sole...no more 
painful pounding, no more heart- 
breaking break-in! Sold by Amer- 
ica’s leading retailers. 
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THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD. \ 
Makers of Men's Fine Shc 

















hostile cotton bloc in Congress marched 
Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles. He 
ordered Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson and Price Administrator 
Paul Porter to clamp immediately a re- 
strictive, uniform margin rule on all cot- 
ton exchanges. 

Under this new rule the buyer must 
put up a cash margin of $10 a bale (500 
pounds) when the cotton price is 25 
cents a pound or less, and an additional 


$10 a bale for every cent or fraction that 


the market price exceeds 25 cents. Thus, 


at 28.01 cents a pound, the new margin. 


requirement was $50 a bale on a selling 
price of $140.05. Previous margins, fixe 
by the exchanges themselves, had been 
$10 a bale in Chicago, $15 in New Or- 
leans, and up to $30 in New York. 

The immediate effect was to check the 
cotton price boom; prices fell .07 to .15 
of a cent a pound on April 8. In Wash- 
ington Sen. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Agriculture Committee chairman, ex- 
pressed a typical cotton-bloc sentiment: 
“I can’t imagine anyone who has regard 
for the farmer voting for the OPA ex- 
tension.” 


Two days after the order not only did’ 


a House committee vote for OPA exten- 
sion but the market proceeded to advance 
regardless of the damper, just as the 
stock market had been practically un- 
affected by the cash-trading rule’ (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 28). 

On April 6, in New York, July cotton 
advanced to 28.34 cents a pound, for 
speculators were encouraged by the Sen- 
ate’s vote to raise cotton parity from 22 
to 29 cents a pound. Even though Presi- 
dent Truman threatened to veto the bill, 
the cotton trade saw the way open to 
still higher prices. 
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WHEAT: Cure for Hoarding? 


The 100 fateful days for hungry Eu- 
ropeans are from now until their harvests 
begin. Last week Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
new director general of UNRRA, ap- 
pealed to American farmers to stop hoard- 
ing wheat. UNRRA, he said, must ship 
700,000 tons a month if mass starvation 
abroad is to be averted. “We can plant 
wheat every year, but people who are 
starving die only once.” There were other 
appeals to the American conscience in 
Herbert Hoover’s grim reports and Pope 
Pius’s impassioned call for food. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
culture was said to be readying stern 
measures to provide wheat for the starv- 
ing. One was an order to flour mills which 
would cut shipments of wheat flour for 
domestic use by 25 per cent. 

- As for the hoarding, the department 
came up with an ingenious gamble of- 
fer. In the belief that farmers are hold- 
ing back grain to get higher prices and 

ossibly lower income taxes, it offered to 
let the farmer who will deliver his wheat 
now decide to be paid on any date be- 


tween delivery and April 1, 1947, and at | 


the possibly higher price prevailing on 











Harris & Ewing 
La Guardia: People die only once 


that date. If he chooses no date, he will 


be paid whatever is the market price on | 


March 31, 1947. 


The wheat belt was skeptical. Shrewd | 
Kansans claimed the farmer, by selling — 
- now, would surrender his biggest bargain- 


ing weapon: the wheat itself. The govern- 
ment then would be under less compul- 


sion to raise prices. The price, on a cho- | 
sen future date, might even be less than | 


ceiling. Fred Bailey, lobbyist for the Na- 
tional Grange, maintained that the only 
way to get adequate supplies would be 
to raise prices now. At present wheat and 


livestock prices, Bailey said the farmer | 


could make more by feeding his grain to 
livestock than by selling it. Others in- 
sisted -a short-term subsidy incentive 


would be better than the new plan. No _ 


one really knew how much wheat was be- 
ing hoarded. Estimates of a 1946 bump- 


er crop approximating last year’s were 7 
being revised downward as dust storms 


began in sections of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Kansas also was short of rain. 


ows 


AUTOS: Moving Lines 

The automobile industry, . though 
months behind schedule, nevertheless 
finished 47,735 vehicles last week, the 
largest six-day output since war con- 


version in February 1942. NEwsweEeEx’ | 


plant-by-plant survey: 


@ General Motors, with all but seven of 4 


its 75 plants back in operation, resum 
production of Chevrolets, Cadillacs, Olds- 
mobiles, and Pontiacs. Buick’s big Flint 
plant planned to.resume this week. 

Cif Packard, after eight weeks idleness 
caused by a parts shortage, restarted 
partial production April 1 and expected 


to step it up substantially by mid-month. 
¢ A supplier strike at Cleveland forced 


Hudson to close April 5. 


€ Chrysler production was second only. 
to Ford despite a strike at Briggs body , 


works that forced Plymouth to close. 
@ Joe Frazer of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
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who last November had predicted 1,500 
cars a day by this summer, was revising 
his estimates sharply. His new guess: 
maybe 500 Frazers in all of May, 2,500 
in June, and 8,000 in July. He had orders 
for 275,968 Frazers and 247,472 Kaisers 
but would not produce more than 147,- 
000 of both this year. The first Kaiser is 
now scheduled for July 15. 

@ Ford was partially shut down last 
week with 35,000 men laid off because its 
steel suppliers had not yet regained full 
production. Even so Ford since last July 
has managed to turn out 102,114 pas- 
senger cars and 99,715 trucks, more than 
a third of the whole industry’s postwar 
output. One day’s production, on April 
3. was 2,107 Fords, 294 Mercuries, 56 
Lincolns, and 1,009 trucks. Henry Ford 
II is pushing a $200,000,000 expansion 
which by 1947 is designed to give Ford 
a capacity of 8,000 cars and trucks daily, 
compared with prewar capacity of 5,000. 
€ Studebaker announced it would be in 
production of 1947 models in Champion 
and Commander lines late this month. 
€ Willys-Overland shut down its assem- 
bly line April 3 because of a shortage of 
frames. James D. Mooney, president, told 
of plans for a new “economy” car. 
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LABOR: Working for the City 


Caught between rising prices and fixed 
salaries, municipal employes across the 
country last week were astir with organiz- 
ing and wage demands. Some already had 
won more money. New York prepared to 
give raises of $6.66 to $20 a month to 
107,269 employes. Denver gave $228,112 
a year to 1,811. In Cleveland an umpire 
awarded a 13%-cent hourly increase to 
employes of the city-owned transit sys- 
tem. But in Detroit the transit system, 
also city-owned, was paralyzed by strik- 
ers who demanded 18 cents above their 
old rates of $1.07 and $1.17 an hour. 
The strike ended this week with a pay 
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Storey talks; Sullivan bows and listens 
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Serving Valliant Burgundy is such a simple way 
to transform dinner into a glamorous occasion. 
Valliant Burgundy is so smooth and well- 
rounded .. . a heritage of vineyard cuttings 
imported long ago from Europe. And of course 
it is bottled by the winery in Californi+. Full- 
flavored and pleasantly tart, Valliant Burgandy 
is good taste with any food. Enjoy it every 
night—at home—or at your favorite restaurant. 
Also try the Valliant California appetizer 
and dessert wines: Valliant Dry Sherry, Valliant 
Sherry, Valliant Port, Valliant Muscatel. 
W. A. Taylor & Company, New York City, 
Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 
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INDIANA 











to Markets, 
Manpower, 
Raw Material 


Bones the cities, towns and 
farms of Indiana and neighboring 
states are recruited the best ele- 
ments of American labor .. . cap- 
able, educated, industrious. 

Strategic location, plus excellent 
transportation facilities, makes 
markets readily available to Indi- 
ana manufacturers. Rich markets - 
lie close by, while the most remote 
are within easy reach. 

Such raw materials as steel, iron, 
lumber, cotton, wool, hides, and 
many others are available either 
in the Hoosier State or a short 
shipping distance away. What you 
need for your business is easy to 
get in Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 






SRA 


INDIANA DEPT. OF .COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS eoeee- DEPT. N-6 
STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Clothing Prices—On 


Why have the prices of men’s cloth- 
ing gone up despite OPA predictions 
that its newest regulation would bring 
men’s suits out of hoarding without 
price increases? Seeking the reason, 
Hobart Rowen of NEwsweEeEx’s Wash- 
ington bureau last week compiled this 
calendar of events: 


Dec. 10: Sidney Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, obtained a wage increase of from 
21 to 30 per cent for 150,000 of his 
members. Off the .record—Hillman let 
the manufacturers understand that he 
would work for higher clothing prices. 

Jan. 15: Hillman had an interview 
with President Truman. A textile-in- 
dustry trade paper, The Daily News 
Record, found Hillman confident that 
“the men’s clothing industry will re- 
ceive from OPA a fair adjustment for 
the recent wage increase.” Off the rec- 
ord—Hillman already had obtained the 
pledge of a responsible OPA official to 
adjust clothing prices. Other OPA offi- 


profit position and concluded no in- 
crease was justified. Since the survey 
conflicted with the promise to Hill- 
man, it was disregarded. A new regu- 
lation was ordered, but it was so hard 
to prepare one that could be justified 
that the job promised to take several 
weeks. Waiting for it, manufacturers 
began to get nervous. 

Feb. 1: Attorney General Tom Clark 
ordered an investigation of the hoard- 
ing of men’s clothing. 

Feb. 19: A Federal grand jury in 
New York announced an investigation 
of whether manufacturers were con- 
spiring to withhold suits. Off the 
record—certain manufacturers began 
making transatlantic telephone calls to 
Hillman, who was then in Germany, 
imploring him to speed up OPA action. 

March 7: Hillman came back to the 
United States but illness prevented 
him from returning either to Washing- 
ton or to his own office. 

_ March 11: The OPA issued its new 
price regulation. It was 82 pages lon 

and so complex the OPA had to hold 
forums to explain it. OPA officials told 
consumers that retail prices would not 





&. 


cials made a survey of the industry's 


the Record and Off 


be advanced. They also said the regu- 
lation would pry 2,000,000 suits—the 
manufacturers own figure—out of 
warehouses. 

March 14: Higher factory costs were 
passed on to retailers. The prices 
started rising. The Howard Clothes 
chain advanced worsted suits from 
$26.75 to $31.25. 

March 18: A New York firm, Max 
Udell Sons & Co., announced an aver- 
age increase of 7 per cent. 

March 26: Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
reported an average 8 per cent increase 





‘ European 
Hillman told it to the OP. 


and the Bond chain a 6 per cent jump 
in one line. Cohen, Goldman & Co. 
announced increases of $5 to $6 a 
garment. In addition, some leading 
mills are offering less durable fabrics, 
which would have the effect of down- 
grading retail quality by $5 to $10 a 


suit. 

-April 6: It was disclosed in Wash- 
ington that Haspel Brothers, Inc., in 
New Orleans raised the wholesale 
price of seersucker suits to $10.75, and 
the retail price, including suits: in 
stock, to $17.50. The 1945 prices were 
$8.75 and $14.50. The 1939 price in 
some stores was $12.50. 








raise of 15 cents an hour and an agree- 
ment between Richard A. Sullivan; De- 
troit Transit general manager,- and Jack 
Storey, union president, to arbitrate a 
dispute over check-in-and-out time. 

In Los Angeles and Atlanta, city of- 
ficials tried to prevent unionization of po- 
lice departments. In Birmingham organ- 
ized firemen demanded $25 more a 
month. In Dallas 200 municipal employes 
joined the CIO despite a city ordinance 
forbidding union membership. 


Boost for Brotherhoods 
After the railroad brotherhoods threat- 


ened to strike last December an agree | 


ment to arbitrate ended the crisis. Last 
week two of the three arbitration boards 
announced their award: a wage boost of 
16 cents an hour retroactive to Jan. 1 for 
1,220,000 workers. That meant an aver- 
age hourly wage of $1.18—as a the 
1945 average of 97 cents. A similar award 
was expected from the third arbitration 
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board, dealing separately with trainmen 
and engineers. . 

The railroads immediately began plan- 
ning to transfer the wage boost to their 
freight-rate structure. They figured that 
the increase would cost $600,000,000 
_more than their 1945 income avail- 
able for dividends, noncapital improve- 
ments, and reserves. 


Por 


VETERANS: Pretty Ducklings 


When the war came along, William 
Michael Hughes of Philadelphia left his 
job as an efficiency expert for the Ameri- 
can Can Co. and joined the Army. On 
Feb. 9 last year he and a comrade, both 
instructors in an Army mine-detection 
school in France, walked into a mine 


field to rescue a civilian. Hughes’s com- - 


panion tripped a mine and was killed. 
Hughes was blinded. 

Back home in Philadelphia, Hughes 
and his wife decided to start their own 
business. Last Nov. 19 Hughes got one 
of the early Icans under the GI Bill of 
Rights, $1,089 at 4 per cent, from the 
Philadelphia Agency for Business Loans 
to Service Men, Inc.* With that and 
$2,000 in savings, the couple opened a 
gift shop. Business flourished. Last month 
Hughes borrowed another $325 for add- 
ed working capital. 

On March 25 the radio program, Vox 
Pop, let Hughes give a sales talk on the 
air for a pottery “pie duckling” that bot- 
tles up the excess juice from a baking 
pie. Letters began to pour in, orderin 
ducklings at the rate of 1,000 a day, an 
almost every one enclosed a dollar bill. 
On April 5 Hughes paid off both loans 
and had about $20,000 in the bank. 
Better still, the pottery manufacturer 
promised to deliver 50,000 pie ducklings. 


ows 


CARTELS: The Match Sams 


An oft-repeated notion is that big com- 
panies buy up and suppress patents that 
might revolutionize their industry. The 
Department of Justice had such a notion 
in prosecuting the Diamond Mi 4 Co., 
the Swedish Match Co., and others in an 
anticartel suit that ended in a consent de- 
cree in the Federal District Court of New 
York City on April 9. 

Specifically the Justice Department 
Was interested in an “everlasting match” 
or “ignitible rod,” developed more than 
thirteen years ago by Foldi & Kénig in 
Budapest. The consent decree provides 
that patents on this match, held by the 
Swedish Match Co., must now be dis- 
closed freely to anyone, and any improve- 
ment in the next five years must be 
licensed to all comers for a “uniform 
reasonable royalty.” 

William A. Fairburn, Diamond Match’s 
79-year-old president who was brought 
to the company by Edward R. Stettinius 





°A $10,000,000 brain child of its president, An- 
thony G. Felix, Philadelphia ti)... ier, backed 
major Philadelphia banks. . 
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Delta now adds two brilliant new 
luxury services to Southern skyways 
at regular fares. Between Chicago 
and Miami it’s the ROCKET” 
Between Atlanta and Dallas - Fort 
Worth it’s the “COMET”. Both are 
express flights in fast, giant DC-4’s. 
On your next trip, specify space on 
the “Rocket” or “Comet” for faster 
travel in more spacious comfort. 
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For Reservations 
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Travel Agent 















NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 





CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
5% Debentures Due 1950 


Cities Service Company is calling $35,000,000 principal 
amount of its 5% Debentures due 1950 for redemption on 
June 1, 1946, at 102. This amount constitutes so large a pro- 
portion of the total of such series outstanding that a substan- 
tial number of the holders thereof will be affected. 


After June 1, 1946 no further interest will accrue upon 
such Debentures as are called for payment on that date. 


The individual numbers of all Debentures called for redemp- 
tion may be obtained from the Company or from the Trustee, 
The Chase National Bank, 11 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 























This notice is published as « service to all persons 
affected. It is not intended nor is it to be construed 
as affecting the formal legal notice of redemption. 













CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Sereet, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Sr. in 1909 and is now about to retire, 
had his answers ready. He had always 
fought the “conniving” of Ivar Kreuger, 
the Swedish match king who committed 
suicide in 1932. His company denied any 
cartel existed. And as for the ignitible 
rod, it was neither reliable nor satisfac. 
tory, nor could it compete seriously with 
American matches, which cost the aver- 
age American half a cent a week. 


Pa 


New Products 


Step Ups: The Heir Stair is a set of 
non-skid metal steps light enough for a 
child to move into place. Ten inches high, 
they enable him to reach clothes hangers 
or wash basins or to climb into bed by 


himself. The manufacturer is the Rafco 2 


Specialties Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Speed Scow: At the National Boat Show 
in Chicago the Reynolds Metals Co. in- 
troduced an unsinkable, square-bowed 





Acme 
All-aluminum outboard motorboat 


rowboat of aluminum. With a 10-horse- | 


power motor the 150-pound craft has a 
top speed of more than 25 miles an hour. 
The one-piece hull has a semi-V design 
that eliminates slapping. 


Fast Facsimile: Finch Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc., of Passaic, N. J., has developed | 


a new Telefax facsimile device that sends 
up to 500 words a minute over radio 


channels or 160 over telephone lines. Be- | 


sides typewritten or printed texts, photo- 


graphs, drawings, fingerprints, and similar ‘ 
material can be reproduced on a continu- | 


ous roll of special paper 8% inches wide. 


Plastics: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & | 


Co. last week announced Teflon, suitable 
for chemical-manufacturing equipment 
and electronic insulation. It can be used 
over a temperature range from 100 de- 
grees below zero to 480 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. 
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| LABOR TRENDS. 


Complete abolition of the poll tax and 
establishment of economic equality be- 
tween Negro and white workers are the 
ultimate goals of the CIO organizing 
drive into the Deep South. 


The first phase of the drive, however, will 
be confined to seme | strong industrial 
unions. Emphasis will be placed on 
strengthening the CIO as such without 
reference to individual unions. Van A. 
Bittner, veteran of the steel organizing 
drive, is picking the best men from each 
CIO union and getting them assigned to 
his general organizing staff. 


Once recruits start coming in they'll be 
assigned to their individual unions and 
local administrations set up. 


Then the Political Action Committee will 
move in to organize grass-roots demands 
for abolition of Jim Crow and voting re- 
strictions. Leaders expect the drive will 
make itself felt politically by 1948 
and predict that such men ‘as Senators 
Pepper of Florida and Hill of Alabama 
will emerge from their present status 
as Southern rebels to lead a bloc of 
pro-labor politicians from the South. 


The trend toward reaffiliation predicted 
by the AFL executive council when John 
L. Lewis rejoined is running into stiff 

position from the 85,000 brewery mas 
ers who “took a walk” several years ago 
in a jurisdictional fight with the teamsters. 


Instead of a return to the AFL, a confer- 
ence of the brewery workers ordered a na- 
tional referendum on whether to join the 
CIO or remain independent. The AFL 
had refused to budge from its original 
position that the brewery drivers must 
join the teamsters and the brewery main- 
tenance men must sign up with the op- 
erating engineers. The CIO promises the 
brewery workers retention of their pres- 
ent claimed jurisdiction and assistance in 
fights against any future AFL raids. 


Unhappy over their raise of 16 cents an 
hour, railroad brotherhoods already are 
starting the intricate mediation machin- 
ery rolling for hearings that they will seek 
on further demands. 


Appointment of Dan Tracy, former presi- 
dent of the AFL electrical workers and 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor, as 
labor counselor to the ILO, which was 
fathered by the League of Nations, will 
strengthen AFL support of the ILO and 
Its opposition to the World Federation of 
tade Unions to which the CIO and 
Soviet-sponsored labor unions belong. 
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Main Street means 
the new roof over your head 


At this moment, Main Street 
rumbles with trainloads of logs 
and finished lumber, framing, sid- 
ing, shingles, flooring, wonder- 
working plywood and other build- 
ing materials for that home you 
plan to build. Your lumber won’t 
arrive tomorrow, perhaps... but 
it’s on the way! 

Because the N. P. is privileged 
to help turn Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho trees into homes for the 


) 





nation, Montana and Minnesota 
minerals into tools, plumbing and 
hardware, and Northwest farm 
products into bread and butter, 
we know how richly America is 
served by the great community 
that we call Main Street. It is our 
purpose to give that community, 
and its far-flung customers and 
suppliers, reliable transportation. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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WALL STREET 
Banks—A New Era 


No question about it—Americans are 
going to be closer to their banks than 
ever before. Banking has ended an era, 
opened another. Reconverting business 
will need loans; new home buyers will 
release a flood of mortgage financing; 
banking’s new attention to small loans 
should bring an army of new customers 
to credit desks of banks across the 
country. Compounding the general in- 
terest in banks are investors, many of 
whom see new investment opportuni- 


_ ties in bank stocks. 


MERRILL LYNCH PIERCE FINNER & BEANE 





**BANKS—1946”" 


More lending... More borrowers 


Clouding the picture is a general 
lack of information plus a wealth of 
public misinformation on banking. 
Onto this background comes a new and 
comprehensive study of the subject, 
prepared primarily for investors by the 
nation-wide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The 
firm, taking no sides in this booklet, 
reiterates its long standing advice to 
“Investigate then Invest.” “BANKS 
—1946” discusses unfavorable as well 
as favorable factors with clinical de- 
tachment; sheds considerably more 
light than heat. 

Dealing in facts and figures—includ- 
ing statistics on 150 leading banks— 
this new survey illuminates simply and 
clearly the entire banking situation; 
emerges as a fascinating factual story 
of American banking at the milestone 
of a momentous year. 

As with other ML,P,F&B studies, 
readers may obtain “BANKS—1946” 
merely by requesting it*—and many 
will find it among the most interesting 
as well as among the most informative 


‘eam valuable the firm has ever offered. 





_ *Mail your request for “Banks—1946” to: D t- 
ment. “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, all & one. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N, Y. 
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Ballyhoo and Plain White Shirts 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In releasing the routine sixth 
quarterly report of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion to his 
press conference last week, President 
Truman issued a special statement 
which started off as follows: © 

“John W. Snyder’s report on recon- 
version, which I have read with great 
interest, should be required 


duction workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries” in January of this year was 
almost 3,500,000 below the wartime 
peak. And it is the number of “pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries” which determines the vol- 
ume of goods coming onto the market 
for the public to buy, not the number 
of persons working in movie 





reading for every thinking 
American. I hope, particu- 
larly, that it will be studied 
carefully by every skeptic 
who thinks that this country 
is in bad shape and is not 
doing a remarkable job in 
changing over from war to 
peace.” 

Now that is fair enough, 
and, of course, we have fol- 
lowed the President’s wish 
and gone over the entire report with 
at least reasonable care. As a matter 
of fact this is not a big job because the 
report, although it covers .everything 
from “atomic energy” to “women’s 
hosiery,” runs to only 56 pages. But 
try as we have, we can’t see what it is 
in the report that makes Mr. Truman 
want to throw his hat so high in the 
air. And we are pretty sure that any- 
one else who has cut his eyeteeth in 
analyzing business figures will come 
up with the same conclusion. Let’s be 
specific. 

According to the report: 

“Total civilian production now 
stands at the highest level ever 
reached by the nation, in war or in 
peace: an annual rate of more than 
$150,090,000,000. 

“Nonagricultural employment _ is 
higher now than before V-J Day: 
Total employment, exclusive of those 
employed on farms, was 44,700,000 in 
February. 

“Private wage and salary payments, 
which dropped to an annual rate of 
$75,000,000,000 after V-J Day, have 
now returned. almost to the pre-V-J- 
Day level of $82,000,000,000.” 

Now what is wrong with this pic- 
ture? Three things are quite definitely 
wrong with it. 

In the first place it is misleading. 
For example, take the statement on 
employment. Almost everyone reading 
that will assume that the number of 
persons engaged in turning out non- 
agricultural goods for the market is 
now above the wartime level. But the 
fact is, according to the Department 
of Labor, which is the government 
agency which collects these figures, 
that the “estimated number of pro- 








houses or waiting upon va- 
cationing blackmarket prof- 
iteers. 

The second thing that is 
wrong with the picture pre- 
sented by Mr. Snyder is his 
failure to allow for the price 
increase that has taken place 
during the war. This in- 
crease, as measured by the 
index of wholesale prices 
. compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has been something 
like 45 per cent. And if there is added 
to this an allowance for the deteriora- 
tion in quality which thas occurred and 
the disappearance of low-priced goods 
from the market, we obviously are 
dealing with a price level which is 
easily 50 per cent or more above the 
1939 level. This means that the $150,- 
000,000,000 of civilian production, of 
which Mr. Snyder boasts actually is 
less than $100,000,000,000 in terms of 
1939 prices. And in 1939, according to 
Commerce Department figures, we 
had a gross national product (which is 
the figure comparable to Mr. Snyder’s) 
of $89,000,000,000, and in 1940 this 
went up to $97,000,000,000. 


The final thing wrong with Mr. 
Snyder’s picture, and by all odds the 
most important shortcoming, is his in- 
credible claim that merely because we 
are now turning out a higher dollar 
volume of civilian goods than we did 
during either the war or during the 
depressed ’30s, we are doing a good 
job. Here we are as a nation just cry- 
ing for goods, with the greatest pro- 
ductive capacity in our history, the 
greatest labor force, and all the rest 
of it, and yet, seven months after the 
war is over, and a year after sub- 
stantial cutbacks in war contracts be- 
gan, we still are not appreciably above 
the prewar physical volume of goods. 

That record certainly is nothing to 
be boasting about. And in his heart 
Mr. Snyder must know this is true. He 
must also know that no matter how 
much ballyhoo he lets loose it will 
not be an answer to the fact that the 
American public still can’t go down 
the street and buy a plain white shirt. 
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Copyright 1946, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y¥ 


---Which typewriter? 











‘ 


HE scene is a draft board. The time 

is late 1940. The typewriter is a 
Smith-Corona, typing names like Farns- 
worth, Vavrineck and Hershberger on 
important little cards — hundreds, thou- 
sands of them. That same Smith-Corona, 
and others like it in many other draft 
boards, is still going strong today, as 
board officials and service men alike 
prepare to return to civilian work. 


And with increasing speed, new Smith- 
Coronas are coming from the produc- 
tion lines . . . to repeat the great record 
of their predecessors, and even more 
dependably than ever to carry their share 
of the big job ahead. 





Makers also be 
Smith-Corona Portables 
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ideal industrial sites are available in 
many small, friendly Georgia towns 
where no large industries are located. 
Here you will find intelli-ent, willing, 
American-born, English-speaking 











workers. These friendly people are 
among Georgia's greatest industrial 
assets, 


Write Industriel Development Division, 
Georgia Power Company, Atlenta, Ge. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
en so much firmer and snugger that one can 
d talk h greater comfort and _ security; 
in many cases ulmost as well as with natural 
teeth. .Klutch: lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
piaes. rocking. chafing plate. 25c and 50c at d 


your drug ist pore it, don’t eae q 


money on substitutes.” ut send us 10c_an = 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


,MLUTCH CO., Box 4672-D, ELMIRA, N. y. 








APPLE transcriptions | 
are recorded on Audiodiscs 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC., N. Y. C. 
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By '‘HEAR-RINGS”’ 


A beautifully designed set of matched earrings, one 
of which contains a powerful, high quolity, vltra- 
midget hearing aid receiver, 
ANOTHER FIRST by 
MAICO 


Suppliers of 90% of the ag re 
test instrements in the U.S.A 


Heor happily — yy AUJEAR-RINGS" give 
you good hearing AND the omegrve style of a nor- 
mal well-groomed woman, 
Send the attached coupon t 


for information about 
the sensational "HEAR-RINGS”™ 
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ADDRESS__aSv 


CITY, STATE 











Dept. 61-4 Lo Maico Bldg. 
Please send ies out “HEAR-RINGS” 
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RELIGION 
— \ 


The Rev. Elsie Chamberlain, 35-year-old ¢ 
Congregationalist minister of London, be. 
came Squadron Officer Chamberlain, the 
RAF’s first woman chaplain. : ‘ 
“When something like this happens,” 
says Miss Chamberlain, “people think it’s 
odd. But the Congregationalist Church 
has had women ministers for more than 
twenty years, so there’s eS strange 
about it.” Although Miss Ch seahedlain | is 
technically a WAAF, she will minister to 
men and women alike. 

Recommended by the United Board of 
Chaplains, Miss Chamberlain had strong 
support in the Air Ministry. Lord Stans. 
gate, Secretary of State for Air, is a Con. , 
gre ationalist and took a personal interest 

e cheerful young minister. He went 
to her farewell sermon at Christ Church 
in the middle-class North London suburb 
of Freirn Barnet, where she had been 
pastor for five years. 

Daughter of an Anglican father and a 
Congregationalist mother—both of whom 
attended their own churches regularly— 
Miss Chamberlain took a Bachelor of Di- 
vinity at King’s College of London Uni- 
versity. Last week, she started her new 
job at the huge Cranwell Station, home 
of the RAF Staff College some 15 miles. 
south of Lincoln. However, she thinks, 
“there'll be one great difference. In deal- 
ing with my 300 congregation at Christ 
Church, I’ve been dealing with people 
who come because they are interested in 
religion. At Cranwell there will be all 
sorts, from atheists to what’s probably the 
small minority of devout Christians.” 











Reprieve for St. Nicholas 


For 79 years the brownstone Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas has stood at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 48th Street, ° 
one of the most expensive real-estate sites 
in New York. Offered $4,000,000 for 
it, the Consistory of the five Collegiate 
Dutch Reformed churches in New York 
proposed in February to pay off the mort- 
gage and erect a new building uptown 
by selling the church. Thereupon, its pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, de- 
nounced the sale, in church and out. 

On April 4, a Consistory meeting re- 
vealed that the sale was off for the time 
being. The offer to buy had been with- 
drawn. However, the _Consistory voted 
that the eventual sale “is the only means 
we have of liquidating our debt”—ap- 
proximately $1,300,000. The Church Her- 
ald, official periodical of the Reformed 
Church in America, still fought the good 
fight: “St Patrick’s Cathedral [Roman 
Catholic], just two short blocks away, is 
not evacuating. Nor must we. We be- 
lieve that this fort should be held.” 


PF 


Miss Chamberlain, Chaplain 


In the blue-clad ranks of the RAF, the 
chaplains have always been men. Even 
when the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
was born in June 1989—just t two months 
after the Royal Flying Corps became the 
Royal Air Force—no woman was com- 
missioned to lend spiritual guidance. On 
March 27, 1946, tradition was broken: 
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7 ‘Acme 
Out of the House of Bondage: As the Jewish world prepared for the Passover, 
starting April 15, Jews in Germany rejoiced at last in an open celebration of the feast. 
Here girls prepare matzoths in a Berlin bakery, closed for ten -years by the Nazis. 














The kind of weather you hope for on 
holidays... when you want the air 
to be crisp and winy ...can now 
be yours for every day indoors. 


A new kind of air conditioning is coming your 
way — Worthington air conditioning — that lifts 
the weight off your shoulders and puts a spring 
under your toes. You'll feel more like doing a good 
day’s work at the shop or office — and enjoying 
yourself in a restaurant or theatre . . . because the 
air will be light and zesty, the dirt removed and the 
temperature just right. And never again will you 
be exposed to that clammy chill you've felt with 
**old-fashioned”’ air conditipning. 


_ “Day-off” weather every ay, indoors! 


It will pay you, if you're in a business where the 
comfort of workers, shoppers, visitors, or audience 
is important, to get the news about Worthington 
air conditioning from a Worthington distributor. 


Making more of the vital *‘innards’’ : compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fit- 
tings — Worthington is better able to give you 
integrated air conditioning. Whether you require a 
unit conditioner or a completely-engineered system, 
you'll find there’s more worth in Worthington. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N.J. 
Specialists.in air conditioning and refrigeration 
machinery for more than 50 years. 
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The first postwar major-league 
baseball season will open on April 16, 
and some of the boys who bet on ball 
clubs have been insisting that the 


their wagers to safeguard against the 
possibility that the athletes in whom 
they are putting their faith will 
“jump,” as the saying goes, 
to the Mexican League be- 
tween now and October, 
when the race ends. 

I am about to commune 
with the crystal ball over 
this year’s chances, but I 
will go along on a straight 
basis, without a Mexican 
insurance clause, because 
there seem to me to be only 
five teams in the twoleagues 
which have a chance to wip 
a pennant. None of the players on 
these five teams has vaulted the Rio 
Grande as yet, and none of them is like- 
ly to, with the possible exception of a 
stray St. Louis Cardinal or two. Per- 
sonally, I do not see why the whole 
Cardinal team has not jumped to 
Mexico before now. Mr. Sam’! Brea- 
don’s idea of a living wage is consid- 
erably narrower than Sefior Jorge 
Pasquel’s. However, Mr. Breadon of- 
fers his boys a World Series by way of 
bonus—you would think it was Samuel 
out there pitching and hitting, instead 
of the boys—and the boys have stood 
firm. If some of them waver in the 
near future, Samuel can spare the 
talent. 


The Cardinals look to be a mortal 
cinch to win in the National League. 
I do not think my friend Prof. James J. 
Carroll, the St. Louis odds maker, is 
guilty of usury in any extraordinary 

egree when he announces that $20 
on the cards will get you a mere $13. 
The Cubs of Chicago are the competi- 
tion, and they do not look to be any- 
thing like as strong as Mr. Breadon’s 
starving but gifted horde. The Cardi- 
nals have more good left-handed 
pitchers than the other fifteen big- 
_ league clubs combined—as we go to 
poe The thing that can unsettle the 
orm at this point is not Mexican raid- 
ing but the conversion of too many 
Cardinals into certified checks made 
out to Sam’] Breadon. 

We have in 1946 a-reversal of the 
old pattern, wherein the New York 
Yankees tore the American League 
apart and the National League teams 
scrambled like hounds with one rab- 
bit among them. The National League 





| Fearless Forecast, Spring Edition 


by JOHN LARDNER 


phrase “if no Mex.” be inserted into ° 





_A number of people like the Yankees, 


is the one-team league now, and the 
American League does the dogfight- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the American 
League race has been close since 1943 
and should go on being close for a 
couple of years. 

It takes a sharp eye to guess right 
among the Yankees, Boston Red Sox, 
;, and Detroit Tigers this 
year. Washington and Cleve- 
land, in the bracket below 
these three, have certain 
qualities which might turn 
out to be ‘combustible, but 
I would not like to be bet- 
ting that either one will 
catch fire. It looks like three 
clubs all the way, and if I 
differ slightly from Prof. 
Carroll in his assessment of 
the three, that may be just 
a further explanation of why the pro- 
fessor has some of my money in his 
till, vintage of October 1945. 

The professor likes the Yankees. 


and when you roll your eye over 
names like DiMaggio, Gordon, Keller, 
Henrich, Rizzuto, and Stirnweiss, it is 
not hard to see the gilt edging. But in 
every gathering there is a cynical guy 
in the corner who mumbles from time 
to time: “Who's gonna pitch?” To 
take this uncouth role to myself for the 
moment, I ask the question. I will be 
surprised to hear a plural answer, and 
I have an.idea that Mr. Joe McCarthy, 
the manager, will be surprised too, for 
all his bold and imposing front. 

You may not agree with Connie 
Mack and other high reckoners that 
pitching is 75 per cent of the business, 
but you have to call it 50 per cent at 
least. Both Boston and Detroit have 
better pitching than the Yanks—Boston 
with Hughson, Ferriss, and Harris, 
Detroit with Newhouser, Trout, and 
Trucks. And, neither is a Hitless Won- 
der club. Also Boston has that third 
vital asset, a couple of men around 
second base who can cheat the hitters. 


I can find no further excuse to 
delay our fearless and absolutely un- 
dependable forecast of the orders of 
finish for 1946, which would seem to 
be as follows: . 

AMERICAN LEAGUE—Boston, Detroit, 
New York, Washington, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE—St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia. 

Burn this after you have read it, if 
not sooner. 


SPORTS 
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BASEBALL: Rio 25 Grande 


For a while last week, Sefior Jorge 
Pasquel, president of the Mexican League, 
was in an extremely expansive mood. 
Within five days, he had lured from the 
United States such major-league _ball- 
players as Vernon (Junior) Stephens of 
the St. Louis Browns, George Hausmann, 
Sal Maglie, and Roy Zimmerman of the 
New York Giants, and Mickey Owen of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

After completing his biggest talent raid 
of the majors—a baseball “monopoly” to 
Pasquel—the eldest of the five multimil- 
lionaire Pasquel brothers on April 3 of- 


fered club owners in the States a bet. He ¢ 


would wager $2,000,000—deposited in a 
New York bank—that despite American 
rumors to the contrary his league would 
finish its season “as it has for 22 years.” 
He waved telegrams in the air. “We 


~ get about fifteen telegrams a day from 


United States players,” Pasquel said, “ask- 
ing for a chance to: play in Mexico. 


We'll contract about a dozen more for- | 
eign players during the next four weeks.” | 


And he added laughing, “maybe I'll 


ask Happy (Chandler if he wants a job | 


down here. 


Three days later, Pasquel was consid- | 


erably less exuberant. He, .too, had de- 
veloped player trouble—in the vacillating 
person of Junior Stephens. The Brownie 
shortstop appeared in one Mexican 


_ League game, singled home the winning 


run for Veracruz over Nuevo Laredo, and 
then jumped back to the United States. 
With a sigh of relief, he came to immedi- 
ate terms with the Browns. “It was like a 
concentration camp in Mexico,” he said. 
“Everyone with sixshooters on the hip. 
The low-caliber play and the high alti- 
tudes got me down. So did the ‘No spikka 
da English’.” 

In Mexico City, Pasquel screamed: “I 
took him into my own house and he was 
like a brother. I want him back at any 
‘ag He signed a contract with me. He 


as $25,000. I'll sue him if he doesn’t | 


return it.” 


os 


SWIMMING: Pepped Up 


After winning the Big Ten and Nation- © 


al Collegiate Athletic Association indoor 
swimming titles, the water wonders of 
Ohio State University turned last week 


to Bainbridge, Md. There they dived and | 
splashed through ten events of the Na- — 
tional Amateur Athletic Union champion- — 
ships, and returned like retrievers to ‘ 
Coach Mike Peppe with a score in every | 


event. 
With five titles and a team 


of 48, the OSU swimmers easily won the 
AAU title and completed the “grand | 
slam” of indoor swimming just as Peppe’s 
1943 team had done. In_ traditional 
thanksgiving to the coach—who now has 
produced five Big Ten titleholders, three 
NCAA winners, and. four National AAU 


int score { 
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champions — the Buckeye pool sharks 
picked up Peppe and tossed the fully 
clothed ex-diver into the pool. 
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GOLF: Master Keiser 


During golf's winter season, it was 
either Byron Nelson or Ben Hogan, with 
occasional touches of Jimmy Demaret 
and Sam Snead. However, at Augusta, 
Ga., last week, these well-known masters: 
of the links took back seats in the tenth 
Masters Tournament—the game’s tribute 
to Bobby Jones and the winter windup 
—and watched a new master. 


ago, Parsells’ss Ramapo Club mounted 
eight teams for the 1946 tussles in Squad- 
ron A Armory, New York City. It was the 
boss of the outfit, however, who won most 
of the cheers from thousands of polo en- 
thusiasts, good riders themselves. Parsells 
was the sensation of the season. But it 
wasn’t until the spring championships be- 
gan in March that he really began to ride. 

On March 23, Parsells’s team—the 
Ramapo Reds—spotted the West Point 
Artillery team five goals in the quarter- 
finals of the handicap-division champion- 
ship. Before the West Pointers had added 
their first earned goal to their advantage, 





He was Herman Keiser—as 
little known to the public as 
the Nelsons and Hogans were 
famous. He had returned to 
golf unheralded last November 
after 31 months in the Navy. 
Untroubled ‘by a gallery, the 
31-year-old professional from 
Akron, Ohio, quietly took the 
lead the first day with a 3- 
under-par 69 and was never 
headed. 

His four-day, 72-hole total 
came to 282, good enough for 
his first tourney title of the 
season. Only Hogan came close. 
On the last day, April 7, the 
little Texan needed par on the 
last hole of the tough, 6,800- 
yard Augusta National Golf 
Club course. He three-putted 
to miss a tie by one stroke. 
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POLO: Ramapo Gaucho 


Al Parsells, the first star of 
postwar polo, rides his ponies 
like a gaucho with a grudge. 
He bears down on the ball like 
a one-man cavalry charge, and 
whacks it with his mallet with 
all the force of his 170 pounds. 
He gives the impression of 
playing the entire field at the 
same time. 

Neither cowboy nor man of 
leisure, Parsells, who was born 
in Closter, N. J., is in the busi- 
ness of developing and selling 
polo ponies. The 27-year-old horseman 
currently owns 48 horses, which he trains 
at his Ramapo Riding and Polo Club 
at Tallman, N. Y. What makes his“ability 
on a pony remarkable is that he has only 


one eye. He lost his left eye as a result of 


a fireworks accident sixteen years ago. 

He nevertheless took up polo two years 
later under the guidance of George Ol- 
iver, a nine-goal player whose stable Par- 
sells’s father managed. Before polo went 
to war in 1940, Parsells had worked up to 
a five-goal rating. Parsells also went to war, 
although he is still amazed the Army took 

- He was in a veterinarian outfit for 
three and a half years, nursing mules and 
Orses and shipping them overseas. 

When the Ifdoor Polo Association 

held its first postwar meeting two months 





Associated Press 
A nose dive at Becher’s Brook in 103rd Grand National* 


the Reds scored thirteen times. Hitting 
the goal from all angles, Parsells tallied 
eleven times as the final score ran up to: 
Ramapo Reds 16, West Point Artillery 9. 
__A week later, in the semifinals, Parsells 
had another night of target practice. He 
scored twelve goals as his Ramapo Reds 
galloped away from the Long Island 
team 16-4. Last week, Parsells put on a 
riding show for the third time. He held 
the West Point Cavalry team, which had 
a handicap of four goals, to the same num- 
ber in actual scoring, and outscored his 
teammates, Van Dyck Jones and Jim Mc- 
Connell, eight goals to seven to win the 
handicap-division championship 15-8 for 
the Ramapo Reds. 





©The horse (Largo) and jockey (J. Cooke) escaped 
with minor bruises. 
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RACING: World Results 


Australia: To crowds at the Ballarat 
meeting was broadcast a description of 
the Melbourne races 70 miles away. But 
just at the start of one race, the loud- 
speaker system broke down. Picking up 
the result on a portable radio, six smart 
“punters” (Aussie for bettors) bet on 
the winner, Quezon, with four bookies 
who didn’t realize the race was over. 
The course supervisor ruled that the 
bookies had made a contract and must 
pay ($500)—even if they had been on 
the wrong side of a certainty. 

England: Half a million spec 
tators watched the “leppers” try 
the hurdles twice around the 2% 
mile course at Aintree April 5 
in the 103rd running—and first 
since 1940—of the Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase. The 30 ob- 
stacles, toughest test of jumping 
in the world, proved too much 
for 28 of the 34 starters. Prince 
Regent, the favorite, went over 
the last hedge first and gave 
momentary panic to bookmak- 
ers, who stood to lose $20,000,- 
000 on the Irish eleven-year-old. 
But two long-shot Irish entries 
came up in the final stretch to 
beat the badly tired favorite to 
the wire. Lovely Cottage, rid- 
den by Capt. Bobby Petre of 
the Scots Guards, romped home 
first in 9:38 1/5, four lengths 
ahead of Jack Finlay (100-1). 
Four months ago, Lovely Cot- 
tage was sold to J. Morant for 
$8,000, but the gelding’s former 
owner, L. Hyde, did not com- 
pletely miss out in the National. 
Lovely Cottage won $35,300; 
Hyde had $40,000 on him at 
25 to 1. 

United States: There were 
seats for only 18,500 at Jamaica 
April 6. The daily double—the 
two-race gamble for the price 
of one ticket—had been abol- 
ished. The State of New York 
had approved an increase in the 
bite on the bettor to 15 per cent 
of his racing dollar (6 per cent 
to the state, 4 per cent to the 
track, and now an additional 5 per cent 
to New York City, to be put into effect 
probably this week). But New York bet- 
tors were not discouraged. A crowd of 
55,961—an opening-day record—jammed 
into the Jamaica bandbox and managed 
to get to the parimutuel windows often 
enough to bete$3,412,875—another open- 
ing-day record—on the first. seven races 
of the 1946 New York racing season. In 
the feature event of the day, Fighting 
Step, four-year-old son of Fighting Fox, 
beat the favored Buzfuz by half a length 
to win the 38th Paumonok Handicap at 
odds of 4 to 1. Riding honors for the 
day went to veteran jockey Eddie Ar- 
caro, who booted home three winners, 
one of them Victor Emanuel’s Forum 
at $39 for $2. 











FRANK PIERCE... 
He’ll Make the 
Future Bright! 


This is the story of Frank Pierce, a 
man you'll want to know because 
he is typical of the men who are 
going to work in the South’s new 
factories. ‘ 

Frank is married, has two chil- 
dren, owns his own home. But the 
thing that makes Frank really typ- 
ical is his man-to-man attitude 
toward the world. He expects to 
work for what he gets. 

Intelligent, skilled, reliable, 
Frank . . . and the men who live 
“next door” ... speak the same 
language, share the same customs 
and traditions. 

For confidential reports on in- 
dustrial sites write J. A. Senter, 
General Development Agent, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


THE WASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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THEATER 


Hypercritical Critics 


The New York drama critics, whose 
mauling of some recent plays drew coun- 
terfire from the theatrical world (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 11), fell to wrangling 
among themselves last week and wound 
up minus one member and without a de- 
cision on the best play of the 1945-46 
season. John Chapman of The New York 
Daily News resigneds from the Drama 
Critics’ Circle when, for the fourth time 
since 1936, its members. failed to- cast 
enough votes for any one play to give it 
an award. 

Ten votes are required for the award. 
On the final ballot “State of the Union” 
got seven. “Antigone” received five as the 
best foreign play, with eleven members 
not voting. “Carousel” was given a special 
citation for best musical show. 


ows 


Cornell’s Candida 


Katharine Cornell has run some sort of 
gamut by presenting “Candida” alternate- 
ly with “Antigone,” at the same theater 
and with many of the same cast. What- 
ever strain this may be on the company, 
it is well worth it. 

Miss Cornell breezes through the title 
role of “Candida” with no apparent ef- 
fort, giving a graceful and sincere por- 
trayal of the minister’s wife with whom 
a tortured young poet falls in love. The 
way Miss Cornell plays it, it is easy to see 
the poet’s point of view. As Marchbanks, 
the poet, Marlon Brando shows convinc- 
ing anguish. The one bright spot in the 
late and unlamented “Truckline Café,” 
he again demonstrates he is an actor who 
can handle difficult emotional parts with 
understanding and finesse, getting the 
most out of his lines without overplaying. 

For Cedric Hardwicke the change from 
“Antigone” is the greatest. From the cold 
and stony Creon he boomerangs into the 
part of the Cockney Mr. Burgess, Candi- 
da’s father, and gives it all it’s worth. In 
fact, a charge of petit mugging could be 
leveled against him, although he tones 
down somewhat in the last act. Mildred 
Natwick, who, like Miss Cornell, is a vet- 
eran “Candida” player, portrays the frus- 
trated secretary and walks off with most 
of the scenes in which she appears. Wes- 
ley Addy, who is Haemon in “Antigone,” 
makes the part of Morell, Candida’s hus- 
band, duller than Shaw probably intended. 

Although the present production does 
not top Miss Cornell’s previous revivals of 
“Candida,” it is highly entertaining. 
(Canpipa. By George Bernard Shaw. 
Katharine Cornell and Gilbert Miller, pro- 
ducers. Guthrie McClintic, director.) 
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Carnival in St. Louis 


The waning theatrical season took an 
unexpected spurt last week with the 
opening of “St. Louis Woman,” an all- 
Negro musical which, although no po- 


tential prize-winner, is nevertheless col- 
orful and. entertaining. 

Like most musicals, “St. Louis Wom- 
an” is hindered by the plot, but it quickly 
recovers itself from occasional lapses into 
storytelling and regains its balance with 
musical numbers which are, in a couple 
of instances, little short of sensational. 
The score itself is not outstanding, but the 
charm with which it is presented and the 
tastefully gaudy sets and costumes give 
the show a carnival air that makes it 
easy to forgive its few faults. 

A number of talented and pleasant 
people are in the cast, with top honors 
going to Pearl Bailey, a former night-club 
singer who first became famous for her 
dead-pan acts. Miss Bailey, no longer 
dead-pan, stops the show with her rendi- 
tions of “Legalize My Name” and “A 
Woman’s Prerogative,” singing with ev- 
erything at her command including her 
versatile finger tips. Harold and Fayard 
Nicholas carry the burden of the story as 


‘a pair of competing jockeys and periodi- 


cally lighten things up with their dance 
roytines. At one point Harold leaps from 
an 8-foot column and lands on the stage 
in a full split; a feat which, although not 
strictly dancing, is something few dancers 
would be able, or care, to duplicate. 

For the others, Ruby Hill is anpropri- 
ately alluring and melodiqus as the hero- 
ine; Rex Ingram plays the heavy with a 
booming menace which makes his even- 
tual demise highly satisfying, and Enid 
Williams picks up the ball where Miss 
Bailey left it and does a delightful, 
though minor, dead-pan chorus routine. 
(St. Louis Woman. By Arna Bontemps 
and Countee Cullen. Music and Lyrics 
by Harold Arlen. and Johnny Mercer. 
Rouben Mamoulian, director. Edward 
Gross, producer.) 
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Pearl Bailey: Show stopper 
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MUSIC 


Airborne to Music 


Marc Blitzstein was swimming off 











‘Majorca one day in 1984 when he sud- 


denly turned to his wife and said: “What 
am I doing here? I don’t want to write 
any more string quartets for my desk 
drawer. I want to know what's going on. 
Let’s go back home.” 

Back home and what was going on 
resulted in e 
Cradle Will Rock” 
in 1987 and “No 
for an Answer” in 


starkly sceneryless 
and were played 
and sung to the 
sole accompani- 
ment of a piano. 
Although some crit- 
ics disagreed with 
‘him, Blitzstein 
called them both 
European operas. They were, 
Blitzstein at any rate, a form 
of musical theater 
to be reckoned with. And Blitzstein, like 
Richard Wagner before him, had written 
not only the music but the librettos. 

Because both “The Cradle Will Rock” 
and “No for an Answer” declaimed with 
anger and bitterness the cause of labor 
against capital, Blitzstein and a song of 
social significance became as one. Few 
knew that his early musical training be- 
longed to the European days of Nadia 
Boulanger and Amold Schénberg, or that, 
as a pianist, he had been a child prodigy 
and, as a composer, one of the brightest 
hopes of the serious circles. “One of the 
art boys,” as he described himself later. 

Symphony With Trimmings: just 
as Blitzstein arbitrarily called “The Cra- 
dle” and “No” operas, so he has named 
his latest work, “The Airborne,” a sym- 
phony although it, too, is fully scored to 
a text of his-own, needing a narrator, 
soloists, and male chorus. “The Airborne” 
was begun in England on assignment 
from the Eighth Air Force, with which 
Blitzstein had been serving since he en- 
listed in August 1942. When he was re- 

from the Army last June, he 
discovered that, through a mixup, he had 
left his almost finished original in Eng- 
land. When it failed to show up, he re- 
constructed it from memory. Although 
the first version finally got here this 
March, Blitzstein found he liked the re- 
better and so finished it instead of 

the original. 

As presented in its world premiére last 
week by Leonard Bernstein, the New 
York City Symphony, Orson Welles, 
Charles Holland, tenor, Walter Scheff, 

tone, and Robert Shaw’s Collegiate 
“sgt “The egal isa anes ous- 
ective wor atever its literary 
defect and slow start on the beginnings 
of aviation, the sections on the second 





world war and the warning for the future. 





1941. Both were — 








You Can't 
‘Tell Em Apart 








2: “Talking about uniformity, 
Whitey — did you ever see 
anything to beat this?” 


(hig “Sure, Blackie—our own 
BLACK & WHITE Scotch!” 


You can say that again, Whitey! Every 
bottle of BLACK & \WHITE is just as 
fine, just as satisfying as the quality 
you've always enjoyed ...with the same ee 
fine character that has won world re- 


nown for generations. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Hh Seoteh, with Charaileh 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF Ks 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Your clothes 


| know nothing 





about the jars | 
and bumps of travel 


when they’re cradled in a 


HARTMANN 
TOUROBE 


..and what they 









don’t know 


can’t hurt them! 





HARTMANN COMPANY. RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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swept the audience along to a frenzied 
ovation. And the melody surrounding the | 
letter a 19-year-old bombardier. writes” 
home to “Dear Emily” is so touching that ° 
it deserves separate exploitation—which 
it is slated to get. : 


Pam 


Recorded Destiny 


As part of its observance of the first | 
anniversary of Franklin D. Roosevelt's ' 
death last April 12, the National Broad. 
casting Co. is releasing this week a | 
recorded collection of the late President's 
most significant speeches. A two-volume * 
set of twelve 10-inch Vinylite disks, it is ” 
titled “. . . rendezvous with destiny.” 
And, although it costs $15, any Roosevelt / 
fan or student of contemporary history ' 
will find its perfect taste and understated | 
simplicity well worth the price. César 7 
Saerchinger edited the collection, and © 
Carleton Smith, Ben Grauer, and Ed © 
Herlihy were the narrators. 





3 International 
Twelve cities will hear touring Met stars 


Met on the Move 


Sets, sopranos, tenors, and all, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera rolled out of New York 
last week on the biggest tour the com- 
pany has made since 1910. To provide 
the Met with sequins and singers for 47 
performances of fourteen operas in twelve 
cities took 36 railroad cars—eighteen for 
personnel and eighteen for baggage. 

During the seven-week tour, the opera 
will travel out to St. Louis, down to 
Memphis and Dallas, and back up again 
to Chattanooga, not neglecting such 
steady stamping grounds as Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, and Cleveland. And if 
what happened in Baltimore last week 
and Boston this week is any indication, 
a big SRO sign will hang out at every 
stop. Nor was this reaction abroad any 
surprise. At home, the company had just 
wound up its season in the A lack, which, 
with last year’s change of ink, had con- 
firmed opera as a sound box-office bet 
and not just a rich man’s luxury. 





The Gilbert mill has been making 
fine new-cotton-fibre-content 
papers since 1887... and has at- 


tained a high degree of excellence 
in manpower and machinery. 


Gilbert has spent nearly 60 years in 
the development of skills for the 
manufacture of business writing and 
record papers. All these papers are 
made with various percentages of new 
cotton fibres . . . white, springy, 
tough . . . that assure an exceptional 
degree of paper beauty and durability. 


Gilbert devotes one specialized paper- 
making machine and its crew of 
craftsmen exclusively to the steady 
production of ledgers and index bris- 
tols, Constant uniformity of quality 


in these heavier-weight papers is 
secured thereby, with high standards 
of strength and finish constantly 
maintained. Snap and spring in the 
paper bodies resist breaking and dog- 
earing. The surfaces are very recep- 
tive to ink, ribbon and ruling, assur- 


. ing clear, legible, easy-to-read records. 


Entries can be erased repeatedly with- 
out marring or fuzzing. Office record- 
keeping operations can be kept run- 
ning smoothly and efficiently with the 
aid of Gilbert index bristols and ledger 
papers. They encourage economy too, 
through long life in heavy service. 


Your Gilbert Quality Paper merchant 
will be glad to show you the many 
advantages of Gilbert specialization 
in business writing and record papers. 


SILBERT PAPER COMPANY ¢« MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


GILBERT DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER 
100% New Cotton Fibre Content 

CILBERT OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER 
75% New Cotton Fibre Content 

GILBERT DAUNTLESS LEDGER 
50% New Cotton Fibre Content 

GILBERT LEDGER 25% New Cotton Fibre Content 


GILBERT DREADNAUGHT INDEX BRISTOL 
100% New Cotton Fibre Content 


GILBERT DAUNTLESS INDEX BRISTOL 
50% New Cotton Fibre Content 


GILBERT INDEX BRISTOL 
25% New Cotton Fibre Content 








DESIGNED AND 


ENGINEERED AT NO. 1 


PLASTICS AVENUE 


PLASTICS ...FOR THAT VITAL SPARK 


@ Here’s an example of how plastics can combine ruggedness 
++. precision .. . economy. 

It’s the distributor cap made by G. E. for the Wico Electric 
Company’s magneto—famous for dependability under the 
toughest operating conditions, in four-cylinder engines that 
power such heavy-duty equipment as tractors and bulldozers. 

Sparking depends upon sure contact—and one-piece metal 
inserts are compression-molded in the distributor cap to stay 
for life. These inserts are insulated and protected by. the tough 
wood-flour-filled phenolic molding 
compound. Little machining is required 
before assembly—and one molded dis- 
tributor cap is interchangeable with 
another. 

Bring any plastics problems you may 
have to G. E.—the world’s largest 
manufacturer of finished plastics parts. 

Available to you is G. E.’s complete 
plastics service. Write to Plastics Divi- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


sions, General Electric Co., 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass, 
We shall be glad to send you upon request a copy of the new 
illustrated booklet, ‘What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 5! years of experience. We've been designing and 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


No. | Plastics Avenue—complete plastics service—engineering, design 
and mold-making. Our own industrial de- 
signers and engineers, working together, cre- 
ate plastics parts that are both scientifically 
sound and good-looking. Our own toolrooms 
are manned by skilled craftsmen—average 
precision mold experience, 12 years. 


Alltypes of plastics, Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding 
... for both high and low pressure laminat- 
ing . . . for fabricating. And G-E Quality 
Control—a byword in industry—means as 
many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 
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EDUCATION 


Return to Shanghai 


After four tae of rugged effort to 
stay alive—both in Shanghai and in its 
Chungking exile headquarters—the Bap- 
tist University of Shanghai is once more 
back on its old campus. Returning to 
Shanghai, the university begins limited 
operations this week under a new presi- 
dent, Henry H. Lin, rated the biggest 
money maker in China because as man- 
ager of the China Engraving and Print- 





ing Works, he printed hundreds of: 


millions of dollars’ worth of Free China’s 
wartime currency. 

“During the war I made money for 
the government; now I want to make 
men... Lin said when he took over 
his new job. He compared his task with 
the one facing the small group of Baptist 
missionaries when they founded the 
school at the turn of the century. They 
had been forced to flee from the interior 
by the Boxer Rebellion and arrived in 
September 1905 to visit the marshy site 
which subsequently was filled in for the 
buildings and campus. 

The school’s 53 buildings are still 
standing on the 100-acre campus. But 
gone are the 800 cedar, snow pine, cam- 
phor and ginkgo trees, which were up- 
rooted and taken away for shrines by 
the Japanese when they took over the 
school after the fall of Shanghai in 1941. 
In the buildings, radiators are missing, 
wiring has been ripped out, and even 
doorknobs are gone. One dining hall be- 
came a Jap bathhouse. Another building 
had its first floor walls knocked out to 
make a garage. A classroom became a 
Jap stable. 

The New Life: Religious and other 
groups in the United States are subscrib- 

. ing toward a goal of $500,000 for re- 
habilitation of the school. More than 30 
per cent of the school’s 2,050 students 
are pitching in to help in the vegetable 
gardens and in rebuilding. By this work 
the students can reduce annual tuition 
charges to half the regular 30,000 Chi- 
nese dollars ($15). In addition to their 
tuition the students also must pay month- 
ly board of 24,000 Chinese dollars ($12), 
but the prewar practice of students and 
families living on the campus has been 
curtailed. 

The school’s curriculum remains un- 
changed—courses in commerce, arts and 
letters, and sciences. Dr. Lin said that 
his main job now “is to keep students 
busy, help re-Christianize them.” Before 
the war the university sent exchange stu- 
dents to the United States but Dr. Lin 
said it will take some time before such 
4 program can be resumed. 

When the Japs took over, Shanghai 
University kept alive by operating in two 
downtown buildings as the “Shanghai 
Institute.” The Commerce School moved 
to Chungking in Free China. Here, 35 
teachers and 680 students held classes 
in a bombed-out Methodist church with 
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a Cartier Gift. 

he’d thoroughly enjoy, _ 
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..at THE CHASE and 
the PARK PLAZA Hotels. The 


brightest stars in the entertainment 
world help add a plus to hotel life at 


these two famous St. Louis hotels. 
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080. U. $. Pat. OFF. 


Serious infection can result from pull- 
ing hair from nose. Scissors are dan- 
gerous. There's no better way to re- 
move hair from nose and ears than 

—~ J with KLIPETTE. Gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 


Tt 







-h SO SIMPLE! 
Just turn end, 
Surplus hair 


Enclosed is $...........s000. — nnbiibant 
at $1 (no tax),.............. in gold pl 
Fed. Tax). If I'm not entirely are '] 


the above for refund. 
Name. 


$s] Made from fine Surgical 

; tek Qa Kt. Gold Plate in 

also in 24 Kt. late in 

comes out easily, gently. smort leather case at $3.50 
~y--— oS 70¢ | Federal Tex) 
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A Refined Habit 


Mouth care is a habit—Mouth health the result 
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ten improvised classrooms, a chapel, 
library, and three offices. 

Worse privations were suffered by 632 
students who stayed behind. “Our 91 in. 
structors and professors . . . walked miles 
. .. from their homes in order to teach,” 
related Dr. Lin, “and for weeks at a time 
had little or no money. They stuck by us 
for love of school and nothing more.” 


Of Cabbages and 1d Culture 


A sound background of liberal arts soon 
will be mixed with the earthy business 
of raising livestock, poultry, and vege- 
tables at the National Farm School in 
Bucks County, Pa. Celebrating its 50th 
Charter Day April 10, the school began . 
its Golden Jubilee year by applying to 
the Pennsylvania State Council of Educa- ; 
tion for accreditation as a three-year jun- 
ior college. Until now it has been a farm 
trade school. 

The school was founded by Joseph 
Krauskopf, a visionary Philadelphia rabbi 
who in 1894 went to Europe to try and 
convince Czar Alexander III that, given 
a chance to return to the soil, down- 
trodden Russian Jews could survive. He 
got as far as Count Leo Tolstoy, himself 
a back-to-the-soil enthusiast, who advised 
him to go back and apply his idea to 
American Jews. Rabbi Krauskopf then 
came home. 

With $10,000 saved from his clerical 
and lecture fees, he bought a 122-acre 
farm near Doylestown, Pa. In 1896, the 
school opened with twelve student farm- 
ers. Its aim: “To prepare young men from 
crowded cities to become successful farm- 
ers or workers in agriculture.” Admission 
was not limited to Jews, however. The 
rabbi’s creed, followed after his death in 
1923, was: “One God over all; one broth- 
erhood oe all; peace and. good will 


= the National Farm School, 





National Farm School students. . - 
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... learn the best way—by doing 


free of debt and valued at more than 
$1,000,000, can accommodate the 200 
students it had until the draft took its 


18-year-olds. Of its 1,200 acres, 600 ~ 


are under cultivation. Greenhouses take 
16,000 square feet. There is a herd of 
120 cows and a poultry farm of 6,000 
to 8,000 birds. 

Most of the students still come from 
crowded cities. They live two to a room 
in dormitories and, under the school’s 
‘live, learn, and work” program, study 
faming the rugged and unforgettable 
way. Men get up at 4:45 a.m. and are 
on the job milking cows by 5:30. Until 
sundown, they study and work at courses 
in field crops, dairy and poultry hus- 
bandry, farm machinery, floriculture, 
landscape gardening, and _ horticulture. 
Vacations, which are taken in winter 
months since farming is an all-summer 
job, average only 28 days a year. ° 

Tuition is $1,200, but every student is 
given a $600 annual scholarship. Deserv- 
ing and underprivileged boys (about 25 
per cent of those entering) may apply for 
extra help of from $100 to $600. The 
work and learn” policy helps make these 
rates possible. Last year, crops raised in 
the fertile fields yielded $120,000; even 

operating expenses were paid, $20,- 
000 was left for the school. Most money 
comes from its modern creamery, which 
Processes 700,000 pounds of milk an- 
nually, and from the sale of eggs—about 
ozen weekly. 

Since its opening, the National Farm 
School has graduated 1,300 young men, 
of whom about 58 cent have become 
farmers. An alumni Fund, subscribed to by 
successful graduates, arranges loans for 
: | annie to start pa ana farms. 

nder the new junior-college curricu- 
lum, which begins June 24, students will 

d a strenuous academic course to regu- 
lar farm duties, 
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The Old Fashioned Blended Whisker 
86 ald GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©THE LANSDOWNE DISTILLERY, INC. © MAVRE DE GRACE, MO. 


Where Thares Smoke- 
fhetes DANCO 


collector's item,” to be 
treasured through years. 
of smoking enjoyment. — 




















DANCO 
WOUN0N-7om 
Exclusive double bow! 
traps all tars and mois- 


ture—looks and colors 


like Meerschaum...smoke: 
cool and sweet. ail 


$1.50 
At better stores 
everywhere 


A wide selection 
of briar pipes at 
various prices. 


$1.50 to $10.00 





ALL THE BREAKS... 
ME HAS A ROOM 






Stamp your own name on your 
golf balls and it won't wash off 
—prevent losses on the course 
or in the locker room—elimi- 
nates arguments of ownership— 
protect and add personal touch 
to every golf ball you own. 
User can set any name. In- 
cludes two full alphabets of 
type. Globe Golf Ball Marker 
is guaranteed for life against 
defective materials or workman- 
ship. Makes ideal gift. Only 
$2.95 postpaid. Send your 
check or money order today! 
GLOBE BALL MARKER CO. 
421 Davis Ave., Dayton 3, Ohio 
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The Green Is Still Corn 


Even without a fistful of marquee’ 


names to make things easier for M-G-M’s 
exploitation department, “The Green 
Years” is automatically the stuff that box- 
office dreams are made of. Based on A. J. 
Cronin’s novel of the same name, the 
screen version is one, part corn, one part 
contrivance, and the remainder better- 
than-average movie make-believe. 

The plot is the least of it. Little Robie 
Shannon, orphaned in Dublin, sails for 
Scotland to make his home with his rela- 
tions, the Leckies. The fact that Robie, 
aged 8, is a Catholic and the assorted 
Leckies are Protestants is considered coy- 


ly and without proving anything one way ' 


or the other. However, the Leckies are 
dour and doubting folk, with the excep- 
tion of Great-grandfather Gow (Charles 
Coburn), who becomes Robie’s pal and 
protector. Coburn has a field day in the 
role, and young Dean Stockwell is more 
than just appealing as Robie. 

At 18 or so Robie (Tom Drake, now) 
develops new problems, including a friend 
from the upper classes, his first love (Bev- 
erly Tyler), and his preoccupation with 


_ a medical course in the local university. 


The whole thing may interest you, but 
there’s no reason to believe it. (THe 
Green Years. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Leon Gordon, producer. Victor Saville, 
director.) 


oo 


Hollywood's Brontés 


Under the dubious title of “Devotion,” 
the Warner Brothers present a celluloid 
capsule story of the Brontés somewhat 
after 1836, when the Rev. Patrick Bronté 
moved with his son and three daughters 
to Haworth and just a few years before 
Emily and Charlotte published “Wuther- 
ing Heights” and “Jane Eyre.” 


Atmospherically, the film successfully | 


re-creates the restricted life and lean 
times of the Yorkshire rectory, the heath- 
ery moorlands Emily loved, and the 
tensely loyal relationship between the 
sisters Charlotte (Olivia de Havilland), 
Emily (Ida Lupino), and Anne (Nancy 
Coleman) and their brother Branwell 
(Arthur Kennedy), a promising artist 
who died a drunken wastrel. But as plots 
go, this one is geared to regulation ro- 
mantics involving Paul Henreid. 

Paying occasional lip service to the 
facts as presented in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the screen play sends Emily 
and Charlotte to Brussels, where Char- 
lotte develops a schoolgirl passion for a 
headmaster, M. Heger (Victor Francen). 
Charlotte’s triumph in London following 
“Jane Eyre” is dramatized at length, as 
she is squired about town by a portly, 
pompous Thackeray (Sydney Green- 
street). Emily’s untimely death at 30 in- 
volves some fancy mysticism that she 
would never have tolerated in “Wuther- 
ing Heights.” The film comes closest to 
reality in its treatment of Branwell- 
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played effectively by Kennedy for the 
weakling he was. At best, it will make 
you want to know more about the 
Brontés. (DEvotion. Warner Brothers. 
Robert Buckner, producer. Curtis Bern- 
hardt, director.) 


The Virginian—With Dignity 

If you remember John Ford’s climactic 
gun fight in “Stagecoach,” the somewhat 
similar pay-off in “The Virginian” will 
seem tame. Even so, the novel which 
Owen. Wister dedicated to his friend 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1902, and which 
Hollywood has brought to the screen 
from time to time,* stands up as classic 
horse opera in its latest adaptation. 

Possibly as a result of Technicolor 
photography and a budget to match, the 
current “Virginian” is a little on the dig- 


nified side. Once again the Virginian. 


(Joel McCrea), a deceptively easy-goin’ 
cowhand, falls in love with a pretty 





Trampas smiles for the Virginian 


schoolmarm from Vermont (Barbara Brit- 
ton). Complicating this tentative but sur- 
prisingly articulate love affair are the Vir- 
ginian’s justifiable concern for a way- 
ward pal (Sonny Tufts) and his feud 
with Trampas (Brian Donlevy), an 
omery and oily cattle rustler. 

In case you are a little vague about 
“The Virginian,” this is the Western with 
the line that became a national retort hu- 
morous. When Trampas calls the Virgin- 
ian a so-and-so, or words te that effect, 
you could hear a bottle drop in the Medi- 
ci-e Bow barroom. The customers, sensi- 
bly, have already dropped to the floor. 
But the Virginian isn’t ready for the gun- 
play just yet. “When you call me that, 
smile!” he warns and ly because 
this is a little early in the story, Trampas 
obliges.. (Taz Vincitan. Paramount. 
Paul Jones, producer. Stuart Gilmore, di- 
rector. Technicolor.) 


in 1With Dustin Farnum in 1914 and Gary Cooper 
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Men who really know 
radio look for certain high- 
performance characteristics in a 
receiving set. Extreme sensitivity and 

selectivity, particularly, are tell-tale marks 

of true craftsmanship and superlative engineering. 


The NC-2-40C, designed and built by National 
Company, offers these characteristics to a degree 
not found in many receivers. With this model, you 
can bring the whole world into your home. It is 
recommended either with matching table speaker 
or with a Jensen console speaker. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
——- oe 


MALDEN, MASS 





THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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Inness in Retrospect 


George Inness trequently went out of 
his way to insult his patrons during the 
late 1800’s. Because of this he never 
achieved widespread popularity during 
his lifetime. But now he is considered an 
American master and a retrospective ex- 
hibit of his paintings is being given at 
the Brooklyn Museum. They have been 
assembled from the George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Art Museum of Springfield, 
Mass., which arranged the touring exhibit 
in honor of its 50th anniversary. 

Inness painted sincere, relatively sim- 
ple landscapes of the fields and meadows 
he knew well in Pennsylvania, where he 
visited his brother, and in New Jersey 
and Massachusetts, where he lived with 
his wife and six children. Unlike the work 
of his contemporaries, Inness’s paintings 
were never flamboyant or grandiose. They 
were, on the contrary, gentle in spirit. 

This quality contrasted strangely with 
the artist’s personality. A man of fiery 
temperament and an epileptic, Inness 
painted in a frenzy, twelve to fifteen hours 
at a stretch. He overpainted canvases 
frequently, even after he had sold them. 
He would often sell a painting, then get 
mad at the buyer and take it back. This 
did not endear him to his patrons. 

Since his death in 1894 Inness’s paint- 
ings have sold for as high as $60,000. In 
his late lifetime they sometimes brought 
as much as $5,000. One of his best, 
“Lackawanna Valley,” was painted for 
$75 on commission from the Lackawanna 


Railroad—one of the first examples of fine 
art in advertising. Furious when the rail- 
road rejected his first version because he 
had failed to paint in all four of its trains, 
Inness compromised by showing the smoke 
ot one locomotive coming out of the 
roundhouse. Years later Inness found this 
painting in a Mexico City junk shop and 
bought it back. It is owned now by the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. 


neal 


Early Pullman Period 


It was Old Home Week last week in 
the country’s largest art museum and its 
oldest art gallery. Celebrating respec- 
tively their 75th and 100th anniversaries, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Knoedler Galleries of New York put on 
shows displaying the red-plush and gilt 
taste of the days when both were young. 


In both, beauteous maidens in exotic’ 


garb and exceptionally bovine cows—the 
two favorite subjects of the day—smirked 
out of wide gilt frames hung Victorian- 
style tier upon tier. Most of the paintings, 
which originally sold for as much as 
$80,000, were drawn from the castoffs 
in the Met’s basement. 

@ The Metropolitan launched its exhibit 
and its drive for a reconstruction fund of 
$7,500,000 by giving General of the 
Army Eisenhower an honorary life fellow- 
ship in the museum. The show is in two 
parts. The first consists of about a third 
of the 174 “old masters”—some genuine, 
others faked—in the museum’s first pur- 
chase. It was made in 1871 by two art- 
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conscious Americans traveling abroad, 
who “took advantage of a rare oppor- 
tunity which the exigencies of the conflict 
[the Franco-Prussian War] offered.” 

The second part of the show is made 
up of contemporary paintings the Met 
bought or was given at the time. Many are 
astounding for size alone: 8- by 18-feet 
for Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair”; 8%- by 
9-feet for the more moronic than vision- 
ary “Joan of Arc” by Jules Bastien-Le- 
page. Another spectacular quality, beloved 
of the age, was the photographic rendi- 
tion of pearly flesh as in Winterhalter’s 
“Florinda” and her friends, a 5%- by 8- 
foot canvas for which Empress Eugénie 
and her ladies in waiting reputedly posed. 
@ Established in New York in 1846 as 
a branch of the Paris firm of Goupil deal- 
ing in artists’ materials and engravings, 
Knoedler’s, as it later became, was then 
headed by Michel Knoedler. He was 
pretty proud of himself when he sold a 
painting for $300, writing his home office 
that he doubted whether any would again 
sell in New York for so large a sum. 

It was when Charles Carstairs joined 
the firm in 1895 that Knoedler’s turned 
to old masters. It sold its first important 
one—a Velasquez—to the Boston Museum 
in 1901. Six years later it bought the 
seven great Van Dykes from the Cat- 
taneo Palace in Genoa and made them 
the first exhibit of old masters ever put 
on by an American dealer. ~ 

After Carstairs’s death, in 1929, 
Charles Henschel, the founder’s grandson 
who had succeeded Roland Knoedler as 
head of the firm, engineered the largest 
purchase ever made by a single dealer. 
Paying the Soviet Government $12,000,- 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan’s 75th anniversary includes Franz Winterhalter’s “Florinda” and her friends 
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GOOD one of the Big 4'in good working conditions 
WASHROOMS| snoteeseee 








ISABEL: “You can tell how considerate a company is of its 
employees just by looking at the washrooms.” 


GRACE: “Can't you though! They must really want us to be 
happy here—they keep this one so clean and pleasant.” 





SeotTissue Towels 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
* the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


ANITARY modern washrooms mean a whole lot to 
women workers . . . and men workers too. An 
unbiased survey of men and women workers from 
coast to coast shows that these factors are the “Big 4” 
in good working conditions: good washrooms, proper 
lighting, safety devices and adequate ventilation. 


Besides helping keep workers happy, plenty of hot 
water, soap and good quality individual paper towels 
help keep germs from spreading. By encouraging 
frequent and thorough washing, good washrooms help 
reduce the number of absences due to colds and their 
more serious complications. 


When checking your washrooms, call on the Scott 


Washroom Advisory Service for suggestions. Make 
sure your washrooms are “Health Zones” not “Germ SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Exchanges,” “morale-boosters” not “temper-testers.” STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 




















Trade Marks **ScotTiseue,”” *‘Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








INDUSTRIAL FACTS 
ABOUT TENNESSEE 


TVA 


All of the basic purposes of TVA 
have been accomplished—“The uni- 
fied development of the Tennessee 
River system primarily, flood control, 
navigation, water-power utilization 
and national defense.” 





Less known perhaps, but certainly 
as important to peacetime industry, 
are the economic advantages created 
by TVA in the Tennessee Valley. 
Power lines have brought to the area 
a new way of life. Farms have become 
mechanized, releasing native labor 
for industry. Motors have taken the 
place of man power. Modern appli- 
ances have made living more enjoy- 
able. Workers have more time for 
self-improvement arid recreation— 
adding to their contentment. 


Low-cost TVA power has opened 
up hundreds of smaller communities 
in Tennessee that are ideal locations 
for industries. These locations permit 
the decentralization so desirable in 
peaceful plant operation. These com- 
munities have an adequate supply of 
workers for small industries. These 
workers, for the most part, live on 
farms or own their homes nearby. 
They are citizens of and have a vital 
interest in the communities where 
they work. They are noticeably free 
from the unrest usually apparent in 
congested industrial areas. 


Leaders in these Tennessee com- 
munities are awake to the importance 
of industrial payrolls and give full 
cooperation to continuous plant op- 
eration. 


Detailed information on TVA 
power, decentralization, and labor, 
as well as other industrial advantages, 
is given in a big, 210-page general 
survey: “Industrial Resources of 
Tennessee,” that will be mailed to 
executives and industrial engineers 
upon request. It is filled with facts 
that every employer should have 
when plant expansion or location is 
being considered. Dictate your re- 
quest today—on your business sta- 
tionery, please. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Information Division 
904 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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000, he got 30 paintings from the Her- 
mitage Museum. Most of them went to 
Andrew Mellon and thence to the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. For one 
alone, Raphael’s “Madonna Alba,” Mel- 
lon paid $1,080,000, which stands as the 
record price paid for a painting. 

Knoedler’s centenary exhibit summa- 
rizes the buying taste of the last century. 
Most of the 125 paintings and prints it 
shows were once sold by the firm. Ex- 
ceptions are a teen-age cigar smoker by 
J. G. Brown and Henri Regnault’s gypsy 
girl “Salomé,” bought jointly by the 
Knoedler family and George F. Baker. 
They outbid the Louvre in a French auc- 
tion in 1912 to buy “Salomé” for $105,- 
000. It caused a sensation when they 
presented it to the Met, where it nor- 
mally hangs—in the basement. 





Brooklyn Gece . 
Knoedler’s centennial exhibit shows 
J. G. Brown’s painting of a boy 


Shrink Me 


Owned by the late Eldridge R. John- 
son, who founded the Victor Talking 
Machine Co., the original manuscript of 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland” 
last week was auctioned for the second 
time since it was written in 1865. Its 
buyer was the man who had won it at 
the 1928 auction und who had sold it to 
Johnson—the rare manuscript dealer and 
collector, A. S. W. Rosenbach. But the 
price he paid was strangely shrunken: 
$50,000 in contrast to the $75,259 of 
1928 (Newsweek, March 25). A day 
later Rosenbach paid the highest price 
in the record-breaking sale of a portion 
ot Johnson’s fine print collection, which 
includes 297 of the 300 known etchings 
by Rembrandt. He bid $8,100 for the 
exceptionally rare “The Phoenix or the 
Statue Overthrown: an Allegory of 
Doubtful Meaning.” 
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How Air-Maze guards 
against dirt and sludge! 


OIL BATH AIR FILTER—Automatic _ oil 
washing action stops grit and 
dust from attacking cylinders, 
rings and bearings. 


FULL-FLOW OIL FILTER—Continuous, effi- 
cient oil cleaning at all times. 
Permanent, all metal, cleanable. 


BREATHER FILTER—Relieves pressure, <Q) 
allows only clean air to enter [— 
crankcase. Improves ventilation. ;=/ 


GIL SEPARATOR—Collects and returns 
oil from draw-off in crankcase 
ventilating system. 


VALVE CASE BREATHER—Reduces stick- 
ing of valves and formation of 
sludge in valve assemblies. 


GEAR CASE BREATHER—Relieves pressure 
to prevent damage to oil seals, 
also prevents overheating. 


These filters, representing various 
applications, indicate the scope of 
Air-Maze experience in solving any 
filtration problem. Let our engi- 
neers work with you in the solu- 
tion to your problem. Write today! 
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Amid Maine Cracker Barrels 


Being a storekeeper Down East prob- 
ably is no different from being a store- 
keeper anywhere. Madison, Maine, essen- 
tially, is the same as Madison, Wis. But 
tell about being a storekeeper Down East 
with tongue in cheek and with twang on 
tongue, and you produce a book that is 
bound to be popular. 

Such is “Yankee Storekeeper.” In many 
ways it is better than most in its snug 
little class of autobiographies of country 
doctors, small-town lawyers, and such 
like that have had such good sales in re- 
cent years. For in writing it, R. E. Gould 
obviously had little aid from ghost writ- 
er or editor, and his State of Maine 
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~ Gould: Storekeeper, undertaker, author 


way of saying things is implicit and not 
pasted on. 
> Gould started life as a salesman and 
ended up as a storekeeper. The Almighty 
Dollar was his God and-a sharp trade the 
satisfaction of his life. Shrewd, smart, and 
sly, Gould enjoyed his years of trading 
recounts his adventures among the 
cracker barrels and as town undertaker 
with gusto and authentic Yankee humor. 
(YANKEE STOREKEEPER. By R. E. Gould. 
195 pages. Whittlesey House. $2.50.) 
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The Eternal Rock Pusher 
Shortages, the black market, and the 
UN are not the only things worrying 
Parisians these days. All signs point to 
the fact that a tidal wave of philosophy 
has hit the city. Philosophical lectures of 
late have been known to provoke near 
nots. The talky, metaphysical plays are 
enjoying the longest runs. The phi 
ical books (not easy cure-alls but the 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y.° 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * 86.8 PROOF 


















for sound counsel 
backed by a 
complete line 

of electrical 
distribution 

and control 





is the choice 
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SQUARE PF) COMPANY 


Field Engineering Service through 
Offices in 50 Principal U.S. and 
Canadian Cities 
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really intellectual kind) are selling like 
picture postcards to the tourists. 

Paris is back on the Left Bank again. 
As proof, one of its most popular long- 
haired prophets, Albert Camus, has just 
come to the United States to lecture. His 
arrival is timed with the American pub- 
lication of his novel, “The Stranger. 

Famous in France as one of the most 
brilliant of the young Resistance writers, 
Camus at 32 is said to wield more influ- 
ence over the younger generation than 
even his friend and mentor, the philoso- 
pher Jean-Paul Sartre, whose creed of 
“Existentialism” has all Paris agog. Cam- 
us’s philosophy, incidentally, is at odds 
with “Existentialism.” 

Camus made a name for himself in 
France during the war when, as chief 
editorial writer for the Resistance news- 
paper Combat, he came out with some lu- 
cid and healthy criticism of that group’s 
inner sanctum. A journalist and social 
reformer from Algeria, he had gone to 
France in 1940 under the threat of tu- 
berculosis. After the liberation his writ- 
_ings in Combat, plus 





who is keen enough to appreciate this 
cleavage and yet retain his logic against 
the illogic of the world the perfect “ab- 
surd man.” Camus’s stranger is the eter- 
_nal alien—who refuses to accept any of 
the tenets which an irrational society tries 
to impose upon him. He has no “place” 
in the world—and no set of values. Noth- 
ing means anything to him, because 
nothing except death (the great leveler 
of all acts) has any reality for him. His 
only God is chance, his only emotion 
indifference. His fate is etemal loneliness. 
Man in Action: In “The Stranger,” 
Camus has depicted his “absurd man” 
in action. The hero is an average office 
worker who refuses to betray himself by 
accepting society’s impositions. At his 
mother’s funeral he does not weep, but 
when it is over goes to a comic movie 
with his mistress. His relationship with 
this girl is equally without emotion. Aside 
from a physical attraction she means 
nothing to him because love and marriage 
are only more of society’s irrationality. 
So, too, he later commits murder 





his small but high- 





ly provocative batch 
of literary works, 
brought him almost 
instant fame. Today 
Camus is the center 
of widespread intel- 
lectual controversy. 

Camus’s complete 
literary work con- 
sists of a philosophi- 
cal essay, “Le Mythe 
de Sisyphe” (1942), 
two plays, “Caligula” 
(19388—now being 
seen on the Paris 
stage) and “Le Ma- 
lentendu” (1943), 
and his novel, “The 
Stranger.” A new 
novel, “La Peste,” is 
soon to be published 
abroad. 

“The Stranger,” 
his introduction to 
the American intel- 
ligentsia, is a short 
symbolical novel 











which dramatizes 
Camus’s philosophy. 
Like the rest of his 
work, it is based on 
his essay, which 
deals with Sisyphus 
the eternal rock 

usher. In the essay 
he outlines his phil- 
=osophy: It is man’s 
plight that he is con- 
stantly looking for 
order in a disorderly 
universe. This eter- 
nal conflict between 
man and the world 
results in “the ab- 
surdity of life.” Cam- 








us calls the man 











Sovfoto 


Innocents Abroad: The Soviet State Publishers have 
brought out a collection of American short stories in a new 
translation with woodcuts by outstanding Russian artists. 
Top to bottom, these illustrations are for Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Cask of Amoniillado,” for Joel Harris’s “Bre’r Rabbit” 


stories, and for Mark Twain's “Journalism in Tennessee.” 
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without motivation and with the utmost 
casualness. This act is, for him, merely a 


breach of society's criminal code—a code ° 


also of no importance. The second half of 
the book is given over to his trial (a sym- 
bolical depiction of the world at work 
against him) and his final days. He is exe- 
cuted, not so much for the murder as for 
his lack 6f “humanity”—as society sees it. 
“The Stranger” is not an orthodox 
novel. Readers will find in it no “real life” 
characters, nor even “real life” problems 
as we know them, since its very purpose 
is to depict a man alien to that world. 
As a philosophical work, it is a mark of 
the book’s success that the hero remains 
throughout a stranger—neither under- 
standable nor even tolerable—to the read- 
er. But as a work of fiction, this is de- 
cidedly a limitation, resulting in a loss 
of the emotional impact and identification 
that are fiction’s strongest argument. 
Camus might well have done a little 
more to clarify his philosophy within 
the framework of this novel. But “The 
Stranger” is executed with such fine 
artistry that the reader cannot fail to 
appreciate its daring and profound moral 


message. (THE STRANGER. By Albert 


Camus.. 154 pages. Knopf. $2.) 
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One World, Two Publishers 


Scratch a publisher and you find a 
businessman. Like all others of his profit- 
minded ilk, the average publisher looks 
with suspicion upon even his most 
friendly rival. Hence William E. Larned, 
publishing director of Whittlesey House 
(a subsidiary of McGraw-Hill), was 
“somewhat bewildered” when Frederick 
Rinehart of Rinehart & Co., Inc., called 
last week and asked if Whittlesey would 
mind if Rinehart spent some of its money 
advertising a Whittlesey House book. 

The result of this phone message was 
a punch-packed two-column ad in The 
New York Times and The Herald Trib- 
une, whose generous 14-inch depth was 


headed in bold-faced type: 


BECAUSE | 
SURVIVAL 
IS AT STAKE 


We Want You To Reap 
ANOTHER PUBLISHER'S Book 


The book was “One World or None” 
(Newsweek, Apri! 1), the scary, fact- 
buttressed revelation of what the atom- 
bomb, uncontrolled, can do to mankind. 

During the war and at the instigation 
of the Council on Books in Wartime most 
publishers had generously bought space 
to advertise rivals’ “Imperative Books”— 
books which a non-partisan board of ed- 
tors considered “musts” for the war effort. 

No postwar book, Rinehart decided, 
was more imperative than “One World 
or None.” The results were the phone call 
to Larned, another to the Franklin Spier 
advertising agency, and the unusual but 
dignified ad, said in the book trade to be 
without precedent. 















IN THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Long famous for its agricultural wealth and now forg- 
ing rapidly to the front as a mighty Industrial Empire, 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Provides fast, efficient transportation.of freight. With 
new locomotives, like the Diesel giant in the picture, 
fleets of modern cars and heavy duty tracks, the 
M. & St. L. offers dependable, time-saving service 


To Shippers and Receivers 
To Connecting Railroads 
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Bellows Fine Club Gin is a 
mellow background for enjoy- 
ment. The delicate flavors are s0 
harmonized that no one flavor 
predominates. It has long been. 
considered by connoisseurs as 
ideal for Dry Martini cocktails. 


Distilled from 
100% Grain Neutral Spirits 


Bellows 5 Company 


‘New York © Colorado Springs © Chicage 
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Keeping the time 
—on time! 


tan telephone companies is that of precise 
time signals. All you need dois call a special 
number fora time signal every quarter minute. 


The Chicago office of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company provides this service to 
tel users, with an el ical 
timing device that is accurate to better than 
one-tenth of a second. To insure foolproof 
operation, clocks and indicating instruments 
ate icated throughout, and the two Bodine 
Type K motors which control clock accuracy 
are arranged to operate the timing mechanism 
from either of two current sources. 


precision 

to power many critical devices because prod- 
uct — have found them thoroughly 
dependable. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Concept of F.D.R. 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The ple’s concept of a mas- 
sive figure lives a long time after the 
real personality is blurred by contro- 
versy and rusted with age. Such con- 
cepts have long survived Washington, 
Lincoln and Napoleon. And even fig- 
ures of myth or near-myth, like Arthur, 
Lancelot, Beowulf or Siegfried, had 
such an influence. 

The human being is a maker of 
dream children. We create 
idealizations of men, even 
though we have little means 
of comprehending the real 

rson. Among those mil- 
ions who voted over and 
over for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt there was passionate at- 
tachment. He could make a 
hundred mistakes, and this 
loyalty was never broken. 
Embarrassing blunders 
might be made in his of- 
ficial family, but his devotees never 
wavered. There were always those 
faithful ones upon whom F.D.R. could 
depend in all situations and whose 
passion he could always evoke. 


The idea of F.D.R. in part had to * 


do with what people imagined he was 
like personally, although they knew 
little of him. And in part it was a con- 
cept of a beneficent government to 
which he gave moving definition. 

On the personal side, people con- 
ceived him to be the man who pro- 
foundly understood their troubles and 
doubts. This was not because he him- 
self shared their problems. It was not 
because they thought he was one of 
them. He was no embodiment of the 
man in the street. He was obviously 
not like many people. His aristocratic 
background, his cultured manner and 
accents, even his physical handicap 
made him singular, unusual. But he 
made them believe he was their friend 
—kindly, strong, devoted, helping. He 
disliked what they disliked. His ene- 
mies were their enemies. His deep con- 
cern with poverty, disease and injus- 
tice evoked in them the same human 
concerns for themselves and others. 
That gracious, benevolent image will 


always stay with his admirers. It will. 


stay—purified beyond the reality of 
F.D.R.—as a close companion in dark- 
er hours, a means of enlarging opti- 
mism and refuting doubts. 

The concept of a new and unusual 
kind of government which F.D.R. im- 
parted to his followers will stay on, 
too. It may be granted that what he 





described as a government’s function 
grossly exaggerated the possibilities 
and realities. Those who know best are 
certain that government can never by 
itself create general happiness, abolish 
greed, black out want and disease, es- 
tablish social justice and bring about 
world brotherhood. The fact that 
F.D.R.’s pretentious promises were too 
broad and were unattainable may, in 
a calm appraisal, be the 
darkest mark on his record. 
He was too intelligent to be- 
lieve that government could 
accomplish all that he sai 
it could. , 
But despite the excessive 
brightness of the image of 
government cherished by 
true Rooseveltians, the na- 
tional mind is enriched by 
that image. Government can 
do more and more to equal- 
ize opportunity, circumscribe want 


and unemployment and physical suf- | 


fering. Government can have humanity 
as a major objective without destroy- 
ing personal initiative, capitalism or 
economic freedom. Such a use of po- 
litical power for measured help to the 
underprivileged, however, is and has 
been no innovation or monopoly of 
the Roosevelt regime. But F.D.R. used 
the concept with such force as a politi- 
cal issue that many believed there had 
been no heart in public affairs before. 


There is, to be sure, an obverse 
side of this picture. In the heat of po- 
litical controversy, the excessive zeal 
of F.D.R. inflicted ‘unnecessary inju- 
ries upon many people. To them, he 
seemed to be a man who with calcula- 
tion practiced the arts of a demogogue. 
The image of F.D.R. which they will 
carry through the years is distorted, 
even sinister. This means an impair- 
ment of national unity and a lasting 
fissure in American life. For this F.D.R. 
himself must bear much of the blame. 

As other years are added to the one 
just past, F.D.R.’s lasting bequest to 
his country and to the world will be 
the benevolent concept of him and of 
government. The devices used to fur- 
ther what he called his “objectives” 
will crumble with time. Government 
machinery is soon outdated. New lay- 
ers of law will be built by others. But 
those in the century ahead who seek 
means to help the common lot will 
find their way made easier by what 
people created in their minds under 
the influence of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC., big name in valves and jet propulsion components; helps the automotive and aviation indus- 
tries produce powerful engines. A Shell Industrial Lubricant, developed for Thompson, solved a tough production problem. 


— of the Thompson Trophy, world’s most famous 
air award for speed over a closed course, Thompson 
Products, Inc. is known even better to industry as the 
producer of Thompson Valves. And that’s a job! ... 


Big forging presses deliver their heavyweight wallop to 
valve billets heated to 2000° F., shaping valves from the 
tough alloy steel. And those tough alloys smack back 
just as hard at the dies used to shape them... 


Using the finest available die materials, die life in this 


operation was still too short. Thompson called in Shell’s 
Lubrication Engineers. 


Working with. Thompson’s engineers, Shell’s experts solved 
the problem. The answer, a special Die Compound, was de- 


Leaoerns In 


veloped specifically to meet the needs of Thompson’s secret 
and exclusive forging method. 


Today, this Shell Industrial Lubricant is hard at work in 
Thompson’s valve forging operation. Die life now is extremely 
long ... and performance highly satisfactory, 

’ ’ r 

Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom good 
enough for today. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrication 
plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; engi- 
neering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules and 
controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress. 
Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


Inousrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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ie years git Old Overtes 


The neighbors around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania were mighty proud of 
Abraham Overholt as well as of the rich, robust, grainy whiskey he 
created to bear his name. Little did they dream that Old Overholt would still be 


made, on the same site, 136 years later — and that the good taste which always 






stood out would delight the hearts of generations yet unborn. Yes, Old Overholt 


grew up with the country. Have you tried it lately? 


i Lats 


Mr. Overholts 
Distillery!” 


This 
whiskey 







is 
5 years old, 
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Straight Rye Whiskey» Bottled in Bond « 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 











